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The Leader 
(1900-1958) 


There is a feeling abroad that many of the younger clergy do 
not display to-day the enthusiasm for native newspapers and 
reviews that their seniors still retain. Even if these young priests 
complain of the low standard of some native publications they 
cannot be exempted from criticism. If they had exerted their 
influence on parishioners and students in schools and colleges in 
support of Irish journals the literary standards of the publications 
that survive might have been maintained and might even have been 
improved if the priests themselves, anonymously or otherwise, had 
contributed to them. It is not too late for these members of the 
clergy to make a New Year’s resolution to follow, in this respect 
as well as in others, in the footsteps of distinguished predecessors. 
There are faults as well as virtues in Irish publications, both 
religious and secular. Catholic papers are sometimes brashly and 
superficially dogmatic or reiterate to the point of tedium Catholic 
positions which should be taken for granted. Secular papers and 
reviews are often timid and sycophantic in religious matters upon 
which active, well-informed and critical lay Catholic opinion should 
be fostered. Lack of honest self-criticism generally is a feature of 
too many Irish publications. It is understandable that the intelligent 
priest should try to avoid the wearying effects of publications with 
these faults and seek his reading material elsewhere. But there is 
little hope of correcting faults unless the clergy lend a hand. Even 
their vigorous criticism would be welcome; it seems unfair that all 
of it should be reserved for the “‘imported press’’, which, perhaps, 
they do not always read either. For over fifty years to the present 
day The Leader has enjoyed the support—not always uncritical— 
of Irish churchmen. As 1958 approaches we appeal to our readers 
to assist in a campaign to enlarge our circulation amongst church- 
men and the public generally; on our side, we shall endeavour to 
maintain the standards and traditions of a paper which for half a 
century has retained loyalties at home and not a few in distant 
parts of the world. 


Annual Subscription, 13/- (post free), should be 
forwarded to Manager, The Leader, 20 Fairview, Dublin. 
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The People of God in the Old 


Testament 
MICHAEL BAILY 


HE Church has never been ashamed of her Old Testament 
T ancestry. In this she but follows the lead of her Founder, 

“the son of David, the son of Abraham.” This loyalty is very 
striking in the Apostolic age, a time when the rift between the 
Church and official Judaism was charged with emotion. The Church 
of later ages by casting off such Christian snobs as Marcion 
(+160 A.D.), who disowned the Old Testament, made her mind 
on this point perfectly clear. 

What is it in the Chosen People, Israel, that the Church cherishes 
and wishes to draw to the attention of her children? In our times 
the world of the Old Testament has been rediscovered thanks to 
the incessant researches of scholars. Cultured men of all persuasions 
are fascinated by this work, often merely for its secular interest. 
The Church indeed recognises the importance of this work for her 
own reasons. But she would not have us substitute it for her own 


_ abiding appreciation of the spiritual values of the Old Testament. 


The New Israel of God well knows, of course, that she surpasses 
the Old to the extent that fulfilment surpasses promise, and more. 
Yet it is good for her to contemplate the dealings of God with 
His people. There she meets her own God, gazes on His unique 
features, and becomes familiar, as it were, with His style of action. 
Thus a historical dimension is added to her thinking about Him. 
She sees too that the Old Dispensation unites with the New to form 
one consistent plan of salvation. While from Israel she can learn, 
among other things, to have a vivid faith in the saving presence of _ 
God in face of a hostile world. With that in mind, I propose, then, 
not to review the history of Israel, but to consider her vocation 
to be God’s people, certain factors in her response to that calling, 
and the amazing form her final response to it would take. 

At the outset it is well to equip the mind for a journey through 
the Old Testament with a few fundamental theses which should 
determine its outlook. 

First, there are two principal actors in the drama: the trans- 
cendent God, holy and merciful, ready to reveal Himself again to 
men, and willing to save the world by reducing it to His Will; and 
the Hebrew people, chosen as the bridgehead of His revealing and 
saving action on the world. 


| 
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Secondly, the dynamic principle in that action is the mysterious 
Will of God, preserving a divine independence of choice, showing 
favour gratuitously like a father, and always taking the initiative 
in the work of salvation. 

Thirdly, Israel in becoming the people of God did not cease to 
be a Semitic nation of the second millennium B.c. Hence with 
admirable condescension God measured His action upon her 
according to her capacity to take it. And here, as elsewhere, the 
real point of His condescension is missed if we stop at admiring 
the deference with which He stoops down to men’s lowliness, 
Love levels, but it would be poor consolation for men, and reflect 
less credit on God, if His love rested at our level. To little purpose 
would God become Incarnate were He not to raise men to a share 
in His divinity. If God, therefore, stooped to lowly Israel it was to 
raise her to Himself. 

Fourthly, there is a master pattern recurring in the work of God 
on His people: that of divine success through human failure, of 
life through death. This is not simple perversity, but, already, 
the paradox of the Cross. There is no need to seek a reason for it 
beyond its being God’s way. One thing, however, it serves to make 
clear: God by functioning in the face of humanly hopeless odds, 
marked the saving action as solely His. 


Abraham, the Father of the Chosen People, is best considered 
apart, for there is a sense in which he belongs both to Israel and to 
the Church. The first Annunciation, which invited a semi-nomadic 
sheikh from the Persian Gulf to receive into a prostrate mankind 
the enlivening spark of faith, held Promise not only for Jews of 
the Old Covenant but for Gentiles of the New. At every Mass 
the Church, in the spirit of St. Paul, acknowledges her debt to his 
fathering faith. We note the divine style. It was asking much of 
one who had no hope of a family to leave his own country and 
kin to become in a strange land the father of God’s people. But 


God asked of Abraham the ultimate in faith when He bade him | 


sacrifice the very son God had given him as the guarantee of His 
promise. Abraham’s faith did not fail and so won for him a 
numberless posterity first in Israel, and then in Christ. The pattern 
of that Annunciation and of that Sacrifice would recur. 


‘I have taken you to Myself’’ 


For four hundred years God awaited “the fullness of time” 
to bring to realisation, in its first phase, the Promise made: to 
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THE PEOPLE OF GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 5 


make of Abraham’s seed His own people, to be established in 
the favoured land of Chanaan. Not that the years in Egypt had 
fitted Israel to become His people; ‘‘not because you surpass all 
nations in number is the Lord joined unto you . . . but because 
the Lord hath loved you.” After all, Israel was but a concentration 
camp of slaves in the Nile Delta and Moses a fugitive from justice 
in the desert when the God of Abraham gave His Holy Name, 
and showed His saving Hand. 

The great act of deliverance which brought Israel from death 
to life marked the foundation of the Church of the Old Dispensation. 
God’s saving love acted with a creative force that raised a down- 
trodden rabble to an undreamt of dignity. “I have carried you 
upon the wings of eagles and have taken you to myself. If therefore 


| you will hear my voice, and keep my covenant, you shall be my 


peculiar possession above all people: for all the earth is mine. 


| And you shall be to me a priestly kingdom, and a holy nation.’ 


Small wonder that the liberation from Egypt and its sequel in 
the desert made an impression on the mind and soul of the Hebrew 
comparable to that made on the Christian by the saving deed of 
Christ. If the creation was the great testimonial of God’s power, 
the redemption of Israel from the land of slavery was the great 
guarantee of His fatherly solicitude for His own people. It was 
the point of departure for their religious life, the base of their 
songs of thanksgiving and praise as a people, and a concrete pledge 
that their God was faithful and full of mercy. Hence it is not 
surprising that the saving Death and Resurrection of the Saviour 
should be described as His “‘exodus,” i.e., from the body of this 
death to the heavenly spaces of life. Significantly also does He 
figure as the Paschal Lamb by means of whose blood men are 
saved. And we understand why the life-giving mysteries of the 
Church should be so readily explained by reference to saving 
factors in the deliverance from Egypt: we all pass through the 
sea of Baptism, partake of the true manna come down from Heaven, 
drink the waters of grace from the living Source, and will, as the 
elect, in eternity chant both the canticle of Moses and the canticle 
of the Lamb.® 

All this, however, should not obscure the fact that the Exodus 
is more than a symbol merely of things to come. It is in itself a 
beginning of the salvation it symbolises. Nor may its value in 


1. Deuteronomy 7: 7f. 
2. Exodus 19: 4f. 
3. cf. Luke 9:31 Greek text; 1 Cor. 5:7, 10: 2ff; John 6; Apoc. 15: 2ff. 
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6 THE FURROW 


this respect be rated only as negative, that is effecting the deliverance 
of Israel from bondage and evil. For it marked a great outpouring 
of saving grace on the world. It was the first step in re-establishing 
the Kingdom of God on earth. By it God, in a manner, drew the 
first company of humanity under the yoke of His will. Not only 
was Israel discharged from Egypt, she became the precious 
possession, “the share,” of God. “I will walk among you, and 
will be your God, and you shall be my people.’ By the Sinaitic 
Covenant, the charter of the People of God, Israel and her God 
became pledged to one another, or, in the bolder figure of the 
prophets, espoused. Actually the figure is none too extravagant 
in view of the actual relationship contracted between them. This 
is explained, sometimes, in terms of the closest family ties; sometimes 


as a certain association in life, signified by circumcision, the rite 


by which the Covenant was sealed.® Certain it is that the religious 
life of the People of God owes everything to its contact with a 
God Who was Father and Giver of Life. 

The widely-current idea that the God of the Old Dispensation 
was not a loving Father, but a just Judge, does scant justice to 


the revelation contained in the Old Testament. It should be possible — 


to give credit to the New Dispensation for revealing the full 
fatherhood of God without disfiguring the God of the Old. He 
too shows the authentic features of fatherhood, even if they be 
blurred to our seeing. The quality in God which led to the 
Covenant, and which determined His attitude towards His people, 
hesed, is best described by the term pietas. It has a connotation 
of family-loyalty and of loving goodness that amounts simply to 
fatherliness. ‘‘When Israel was a child I loved him, and I called 
my son out of Egypt’ is in the genuine Old Testament tradition. 
This is nowhere so remarkable as in the filial spirit of the People 
of God at prayer in the Psalms. That is why St. Paul later would 
list first among the prerogatives of Hebrews “‘the adoption as 
of children.”? The misrepresentation would seem to have arisen 
from confusing the orthodox religion of the Old Testament with 
sectarian caricatures of it both in the New Testament and in later 
Christianity. 

The Covenant which inaugurated this quasi-family alliance 
brought about a certain communion in life between God and His 


4. Lev. 26: 12. 

5. Exodus 24: 4-8. 
60s 14-1. 

7. Rom. 9: 4. 
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THE PEOPLE OF GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 7 


people. This life would bring Israel, in some measure, to God’s 
level, because His will would be its norm of living. That will was 
made known to her by the law, which regulated her life in all 
departments. The kernel of it was the commandments. But it was 
not by observing these, or the mass of civil and ritual legislation 
that Israel won life for herself. That life was God’s gift. The law 
in itself, being largely negative, served rather to protect it. Hence 
St. Paul would compare the law to a pedagogue, or slave entrusted 
with the duty of protecting and tutoring a child. When Our Lord 
held up the positive precepts of love of God and love of the neigh- 
bour as the two on which depended the whole law and the prophets, 
He was pointing out the end and the reason for existence of the 
law—“‘This do and thou shalt live.” The corner stone of the law 


| was the obligation on Israel to confess faith in her God as the one 


true God, and to serve Him by worthy worship. Infidelity to His 


_ law, especially to its basic prescription, destroyed fellowship in 


life with Him. This could be restored by repentance. The sacrificial 
rites carried out at solemn renewals of the Covenant, and on the 
Day of Atonement, repaired some of the evil effects of sin. From 
all this we see the vital connection between morality and the nature 


| of God. That men should be just, holy, merciful, is not due to 
| laws set up by God in a whim, as it were, nor even due to laws 


wisely and nobly devised by Him, but due to the fact that He is 
Himself just, holy, merciful: to acknowledge Him as God, to 
accept His Will, to communicate in His life, men must needs have 
these qualities. 

Thus Israel, withdrawn from the crass living of Egypt, and 
relying on the special Providence of God, began her fellowship 
with Him. Thence she would set out on her pilgrimage across 
ancient history—a wilderness that did not know God—to the 
Promised Land of God’s Kingdom on earth. At Chanaan, the 
place appointed for her, she would plant her standard among the 
nations. At this cross-road of civilisations she would, despite her 
failings and her falls, bear witness to God before Greece had yet 
stirred to thought, and long before Rome was girt for empire. 


**The land which I shall show thee’’ 


For all that she was chosen to be God’s people Israel remained 
a people of this earth. That was as God meant it to be. For Israel 
was called to carry out a religious mission through her life as a 
Semite nation with stakes in this world. God’s plan recognises 
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8 THE FURROW 


that the flesh is a complement of the spirit rather than its enemy, 
As such it becomes the instrument of salvation, and indeed, 
ultimately, an object of salvation. Israel as a nation, therefore, 
had a part to play, but a part assigned to her by God to subserve 
her religious mission. A secure and blessed national life would 
be partly an expression of God’s Will, partly a reward for the 
observance of it. Such an existence would be hers, however, only 
if she were faithful to her obligations towards God. In a sense, 
therefore, every part of her life, national and religious, should be 
guided by faith. Opposing this principle of action would be an 
egoism that had lost faith in God. The national history of Israel 
was worked out in the constant friction of these principles of life 
and action. 

The special significance for religion of Israel’s national life was 
emphasised by the fact that she had undeveloped notions of a 
future life. The existence which the dead were believed to have in 
Sheol was shadowy and virtually lifeless. This belief, derived from 
a crude psychology, knew nothing of an immortal rational soul, 
and did not envisage retribution for the doings of this life in the 
next. It was only at the close of the Old Dispensation that the idea 
of a future life of blessedness or of damnation became a feature 
of Israel’s faith. That is why the things of the earth seem to loom 
so large on the religious horizon of the People of God. Christians, 
with a faith that looks so much to the life to come, find this aspect 
of the Old Testament a puzzle, and may think of it as materialism. 
But materialism it is not; or if it be materialism, so is Christianity 
a religion of materialism. For the religious hope both of the Israelite 
and of the Christian is to find God; not to sacrifice immediate 
baser joys in order ultimately to enjoy nobler ones. So the Christian 
longing, if it be pure, is not for a better future, but for final union 
with God in Christ. St. John, who gives such a profound and clear 
exposé of the Christian life at its climax, perceives it as achieved 
already on earth. So too the Hebrew, crude though his ideas were, 
had a faith that gave him a sure sense of values. 


Non robur equi delectat eum, nec crura viri placent ei. 
Placent Domino, qui timent eum, qui fidunt in bonitate ejus.8 


8. “In the strength of the steed he delights not, 
Nor is he pleased with the fleetness of men. 
The Lord is pleased with those who fear him, 
With those who hope for his kindness” (Confraternity translation). 
(Ps. 146) 
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THE PEOPLE OF GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 9 


Indeed in one sense his faith in the goodness of God, in the teeth 
of evidence solely from this life, is greater than that required of 
the Christian. On the other hand, one wonders if the faithful 
Israelites were not granted an experience of God that overflowed 
into the senses to an extent and with an intensity not commonly 


granted to Christians. 


Cor meum et caro mea exsultant ad Deum vivum 


Deus, Deus meus es; solicite te quaero; 
Te sitit anima mea, desiderat te caro mea, ut terra arida et 


sitiens sine aqua.® 


Thus we see that a harmony was intended in the inter-play of 
religion and of material interest, but a harmony not easily achieved. 
The foundation for it was in the promise of a secure and happy 
life in the land of Chanaan. The religious idea underlying that 
promise shows it to be far removed from materialism. It is the 
truth, still valid; that without sin the earth would be a paradise. 
The restoration of Paradise, first in the land God chose for His 
people, and eventually in the whole earth, was the fundamental 
point of this promise. “Thou shalt bring them in, and plant them 
in the mountain of thy inheritance, in thy most firm habitation 
which thou hast made, O Lord; thy sanctuary, O Lord, which 
thy hands have established. The Lord shall reign for ever and ever.’ 
It would be a religious home where God’s will was done and where 
He blessed His own. This existence was the essential thing promised 
to the faithful Israelite, whatever might be the material conditions 
of its fulfilment. That too is what Christ promised to the members 
of His Kingdom: “‘Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Blessed are the meek for they shall possess 
the Land.” 

The nearest Israel came to finding full blessedness on the land 
was in the age of David. She came into possession of the land; 
she overthrew her enemies—God’s enemies; she made Jerusalem 
the throne of her God; she felt His leadership and protection 

9. Pss. 83 and 62. ‘“‘My heart and my flesh cry out for the living God” 

and (Ps. 83) 
“O God, you are my God whom I seek; 
for you my flesh pines and my soul thirsts 
like the earth, parched, lifeless, without water.”’ (Ps. 62). 
10. Exodus 15: 17f. 
11. Matthew 5: 3f. 
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through a just and devoted King in the person of David. Well 
might the Israelites look back to it as the golden age. But, more 
important, it provided later generations with a faint image of the 
Kingdom which was the object of their hopes for the future, 
Above all, it focused their hopes on the Ruler of that Kingdom, 
promised to the line of David, the Anointed One, the Messias, 
The Davidic kingdom itself did not flourish for long. The succeeding 
ages witnessed a rhythm of infidelity followed by disaster, and 
of repentance rewarded by prosperity. Clearly Israel had not 
achieved the harmony of Paradise. Even the Davidic monarchy at 
its best did not give Israel the blessedness promised, as the sin 
and unhappiness of the great David himself testify. Israel never 
found Paradise because it was not her mission, after all, to give 
Paradise to the world in the form of a politico-religious theocracy. 
Her mission she would accomplish only by going through the 
master pattern of salvation: that is the destruction of herself as 
a nation to find herself as the Son and Servant of God. 


‘‘Thou art my servant Israel .. .” 


It is important to bear in mind that the People of God in the 
‘Old Testament underwent an inner development for which there 
is no parallel in the Church of the New Testament. Revelation did 
not cease when the Covenant was sealed, but continued to expand 
and deepen Israel’s deposit of faith. Thus her concept of God 
became more spiritual and complete. In consequence, the definition 
of the true Israel experienced a change of emphasis, and the nature 
of its mission came to be stated more clearly. 

When Israel was first called to be God’s people its corporate 
unity was stressed. The whole nation, as a collective unit, pledged 
itself to the Covenant. It would receive as a body the blessings 
or punishments it deserved. This solidarity in religion corresponded 
to the very strong national solidarity derived from kinship in 
blood in a primitive people. Hence in practice Israel as a nation 
and Israel as the People of God could not be easily distinguished. 
Now this Israel as a body failed God. But not all individual 
Israelites failed Him. So there arose the concept of the Remnant, 
or group of faithful Israelites. The principle underlying the idea 
of the Remnant is that genuine religion must first of all be interior. 
The true Israelite is to be discerned not by ties of blood or of 
politics, but by his faith and his adherence to God at heart. Of 
the many factors that played a part in this development, two 
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THE PEOPLE OF GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 11 


deserve special consideration—the national reverses suffered by 
Israel, and the teaching of the prophets. 

It has been said already that Israel was destined to lose herself 
as a nation in order to find her real vocation. While this is true, 
it must not be understood as though sufferings and destruction 
overtook an innocent nation that religiously accepted them. The 
national reverses cannot be explained simply in that way, no more 
than they can be explained simply as denoting final rejection by 
God. The calamities meted out to Israel were really divine judgments: 
one and the same intervention of God brought reprobation to 
some, saving correction to others, and to the innocent it brought 
purification and grace. For, all through, God was consistently 
faithful to Israel. Even the calamities He sent were signs that 
He cared for her. They showed another side of His love, even if it 
was the reverse side. Hence it is clear that the division, decline, 
and fall of the Davidic monarchy worked at once the rejection of 
a faithless nation, and the selection and purification of a holy 
Remnant. 

Joined with the judgments of God in accomplishing this work 
was His word spoken by the prophets. These men, called by God 
and inspired by His Spirit, represent an impact of God on His 
people more lasting and profound than His punishment of the 
nation. The prophets were granted to know God, and consequently 
to have special zeal for the holiness, truth and justice which they 
so clearly saw to be His. In Israel about them they found infidelity 
to Him in the shameful cult of Chanaanite deities; they found 
the insincerity of those who, though stubborn in sin, looked for 
blessings from ritual sacrifice; and they saw the frequent injustices 
done to the poor and the powerless. It was clear to them that 
“there is no knowledge of God in the land’’!*—a sad thing to say 
of the People of God, in the Land of Chanaan. Yet when Elias 
complained: ‘“‘the children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant; 
they have thrown down thy altars; they have slain thy prophets 
with the sword; and I alone am left, and they seek my life to take 
it away,” he was assured by God: “I will leave me 7,000 men in 
Israel whose knees have not been bowed before Baal.’’!? Hence 
the twofold mission of the prophet, to destroy and to build, as was 
made clear to Jeremias: “‘Lo, I have set thee this day over the 
nations, and over kingdoms; to root up, and to pull down, and to 


12. Os. 4:1. 
13. 3 Kg. 19. 
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waste, and to destroy; and to build and to plant.’ On the one 
hand they never tired of denouncing the faithless many, and of 
proclaiming the approach of the punishing visit of God. On the 
other hand, they consoled the faithful few that soon He would 
bring them salvation. 

This hope for the future the prophets nourished especially by 
the vision of the Messianic Kingdom which they pictured for the 
people. In this vision the stress is no longer on a warlike nation, 
overthrowing enemies and ruling to the ends of the earth, but 
rather on justice, peace, love and “‘the knowledge of the Lord.” 
They even speak of the Covenant of Sinai coming to an end, to 
be replaced by a new Covenant which is concerned with the heart; 
**And I will espouse thee to me for ever: and I will espouse thee 
to me in justice, and judgment, and in mercy, and in commiserations. 
And I will espouse thee to me in faith: and thou shalt know that 
I am the Lord.””5 The transformation of the world will be radiated 
from transformed hearts. While in the centre of the picture, and 
of a piece with it, looms the figure of the Messias himself. 

In the Exile, the Remnant, detached from the material supports 
of their religion—Land, Holy City, Temple—understood as never 
before the spirituality of God, His universal claims, and His nearness 
to the individual soul. The time was ripe for a new and mysterious 
revelation concerning Israel’s vocation: that she must serve the 
nations rather than rule them, and that she must bring them 
salvation by expiatory suffering. If Israel was chosen from among 
all the nations to be God’s child, it was not to be a spoilt child. 
Favoured she certainly was, but no less certain were the heavy 
obligations towards God and towards the world imposed on her. 
As the spiritual nature of God’s Kingdom became clearer, Israel’s 
role in promoting it was seen to belong to the spiritual order. 
She is to bring God and the nations together, not by lording it 
over them, nor even by proudly admitting them to her company 
on Sion, but by going forth to serve them. “‘Behold my servant... 
I have given my spirit upon him, he shall bring forth judgment to 
the Gentiles. . . . And I have given thee for a covenant of the 
people, for a light of the Gentiles: that thou mightest open the 
eyes of the blind. . . .””16 Israel would be a light to teach and guide 
them, a missioner dedicated to them. 

But for Israel as a servant there is more to come. For she cannot 
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bring the knowledge of God to the minds and wills of men simply 
by showing her light. The burden of sin that weighs on the Gentiles 
must also be removed. This Israel can do only by paying the price 
mysteriously fixed by God: the innocent, vicarious suffering and 
death of His Servant, who freely accepts it in atonement for the 
sins of the nations. This, however, is not death and failure, but 
death and victory: “‘if he shall lay down his life for sin, he shall 
see a long-lived seed, and the will of the Lord shall be prosperous 
in his hand.” Such is the message of that most penetrating page 
of the Old Testament, Jsaias, chapter 53, which vibrates with 
human dismay and divine triumph. But it was hard doctrine, 
repulsive to the strongest human instincts, and not easily understood 
by even the faithful Remnant. They had, indeed, come to accept 
the fact that faithful Israelites, and the prophets in particular, 
might be involved in innocent suffering. But to ask them to undergo 
the ordeal voluntarily, to expiate the sins of others, even of enemies, 
was asking something more than human. Israel did not like to 
remind herself of this appalling mission. It flattered her more to 
think of the glory that would be hers when God’s Kingdom was 
established. Those in Israel who would think of it as established 
by suffering were a Remnant indeed. 

That authentic sign of the Remnant will not be identified in the 
Bible again until Simeon sees it in the future of the Virgin Mary 
and her Child. Here was the final Remnant, in which purification 
and dedicated service to God and to the nations had reached 
perfection. On Calvary the Servant of the Lord, and the Son of 
God would “‘give His life a redemption’? for the New Israel, the 
Church. 

MICHAEL BAILY 


Cluain Mhuire, Galway 
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The Church in 1957 


FREDERICK M. JONES 


HE Holy Father, it was reported from Rome, spent the last 
days of 1956 working in his study. At midnight he went to 

his private oratory where he thanked God for the year that 

had passed and prayed for peace and God’s blessing on the Church 
in the new year, 1957. To an extent hardly ever equalled in the 
history of the Church the personality of the reigning pontiff has 
once more dominated the life of the Church in the past year; his 
amazing physical vitality at such an advanced age after an illness 
which many considered fatal, his unimpaired keenness of intellect, 
the courage and decisiveness of his pastoral action, were once 
again very much in evidence. Hardly a week of 1957 passed without 
a statement from the Holy Father on subjects as diverse as the 
Problem of Pain, Christian Widowhood, Automation, or the 
Christian Attitude to Fashion. The collected statements of Pope 
Pius XII for 1957 form a remarkable body of Catholic teaching, 
outlining not merely the traditional doctrine on points which 
- have long been the subject of discussion, but also on a host of 
modern problems which have arisen from the rapid advance of 
human knowledge over the last decade or so. Whether the subject 
of their discussions is to be medical or scientific, social or 
psychological, the congresses of experts now seem to gravitate 
naturally to Rome, where Pope Pius XII will not only synthesise 
the present state of the question but will outline in the light of 
Catholic principles the full moral implications of the latest 
discoveries. The full significance of this remarkable fact may well 
have escaped the generality of Catholics—the Catholic Church 
is once more the great supra-national centre guiding Christendom. 
Monsignor Montini, Archbishop of Milan, commented in 
OSSERVATORE ROMANO on the remarkable teaching magisterium 
exercised by Pius XII in recent years, a magisterium which he 
styled as being at once pastoral, personal and modern. The arch- 
bishop, speaking, we can be sure, from experience, insists on the 
personal part played by the Holy Father in the elaboration of his 
pronouncements; they are modern in the sense that the Pope will 
speak on any subject which interests the modern mind; and they 
are pastoral in that no matter how profane the subject may be, 
there will always be in evidence that pastoral solicitude which 
strives to point out to every member of the audience, whatever 
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their specialised interests may be, the way from earth to heaven, 
from human interests and human discoveries to God. In other 
words, the supreme pastor of the Church goes out into the highways 
and byways of medicine, science, economics and jurisprudence in 
search of souls. Perhaps the Pope summed it all up most adequately 
himself when he said: ‘“‘Aware of the urgent need of the times, We 
seek to spend Ourselves in the measure of Our feeble strength so 
that they who come to Us may return to their homes, their science, 
their factories, schools, carrying in their hearts the certainty that 
Jesus alone is able to resuscitate in the world the flowers of hope 
and the fruits of charity.” 


THE CHURCH IN 1957 


Liturgy 


In February 1957 the Sacred Congregation of Rites issued certain 
modifications in the liturgy of Holy Week as restored by the decree 
Maxima Redemptionis nostrae of 1955. Reports to Rome on the 
“new” ceremonies in 1956 had expressed general satisfaction at 
the pastoral benefits resulting from the restored liturgy, but some 
practical difficulties due to local circumstances or customs were 
pointed out. In an effort to meet these difficulties the Holy Father 
approved the modifications which came into effect for the first 
time last Holy Week. The principal alteration allowed the ceremony 
of Palm Sunday to take place in the afternoon, while the rather 
restricted times laid down for the ceremonies of Holy Thursday 
and Good Friday were considerably extended. Moreover, a simpler 
form of the Veneration of the Cross on Good Friday was authorised 
—a change which was seen to be particularly necessary by the 
experience here in Ireland in 1956. 

March saw the greatest proof of the Holy Father’s pastoral 
solicitude in the decree Sacram Communionem, which abolished 
as obligatory the eucharistic fast from midnight and established 
in its place a three-hour fast from solid foods and a one-hour 
fast from non-alcoholic liquids. Bishops, too, were given permission 
to sanction the celebration of Holy. Mass in the afternoon on any 
day where this is required for the spiritual good of a considerable 
number of the faithful. A commentary by Cardinal Ottaviani 
which accompanied the publication of the Pope’s motu proprio 
stressed the motives of the Holy Father in instituting the new 
legislation. He was thinking especially “‘of those classes of the 
faithful who are for the most part close to the sacrifices of poverty, 
of hard work and the difficulties of life.” There is no doubt that 
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the new legislation—which in point of fact was first proposed some 
fifty years ago when the code of Canon Law was being prepared— 
will be particularly beneficial to the worker, and should make it 
possible for every Catholic, no matter what his position or 
occupation, to approach frequently and without undue hardships 
the Eucharistic Table, with a consequent deepening of his own 
spiritual life and that of the Mystical Body. 


The spirituality of the clergy 


In a message to the hierarchy of Bolivia in 1941, Pope Pius XII 
declared that “‘at all times and in all countries the primary object 
of the Church’s solicitude and efforts has been the intellectual 
and spiritual training of her ministers.”” Since the beginning of this 
century, indeed, a marked feature of the life of the Church has 
been the sustained efforts of the Popes to perfect in every way 
possible the intellectual and spiritual formation of the clergy 
throughout the whole Catholic world. The movement, if we may 
so call it, was already under way when St. Pius X issued his encyclical 
on the Priesthood; it gathered momentum under succeeding 
pontiffs and has perhaps reached its climax in the magisterial 
pronouncements of the present Holy Father. Time and time again 
during the last year the Pope returned to this theme in his addresses 
to priests and seminarists. On the occasion of what developed into 
a virtual national congress of the Spanish clergy, both secular and 
regular, in Madrid, the Pope reminded the participants “that the 
clergy should show forth in their own lives a brilliant example 
of the highest Christian virtues and that they should strive to 
acquire that spiritual perfection which their calling and the sacred 
functions entrusted to them demand. Your apostolate is vain and 
sterile unless it is inspired by divine grace and is the outpouring 
of souls which strive to reproduce in their conduct the living image 
of Jesus Christ. Let the clergy, both secular and regular, be the 
first to labour at their own spiritual perfection; let them cultivate 
a spirit of piety; let them be animated with a burning spirit of 
prayer. . . . The life of the soul or the interior life nourished by 
divine grace and fortified by the Christian virtues should be the 
foundation and the source of that other life called the exterior 
life; only in this way will the activities of the apostolate be truly 
fruitful.” 

Taking advantage of the third centenary celebrations of the 
death of Pére Olier, founder of the Priests of St. Sulpice, the Pope 
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returned to the theme of the necessity of personal holiness in the 
priest. ““The memory of Olier reminds us,” said the Pope, “‘that 
the grandeur and power of the priest consists in being at once 
a Man of God and a Man of the Church. But to be a Man of 
God is to strive after the perfection of divine charity: ‘Be you 
holy because I the Lord your God am Holy.’ Today as ever the 
foundations of priestly sanctity are prayer and asceticism and We 
are not demanding too much of Our sons in the priesthood when 
We exhort them to examine themselves on their fidelity to this 
double obligation. The priest of today must follow the path of 
holiness with a generosity proportionate to the magnitude of the 
tasks which face him in the exercise of his apostolate.” 


Priestly formation 


The Pope’s preoccupation in 1957 with the level of priestly 
holiness was equalled by his care for the correct formation of the 
young aspirant to the priesthood. In September he received in 
audience some 4,000 boys from the junior seminaries of France 
| and spoke to them about the importance for the Church of their 
| preparation for the priesthood. “‘Since the Catholic priesthood,” 

he told them, “‘is one of the purest glories of the Catholic Church 
and one of the most striking proofs of her sanctity, she has always 
given it her closest care and attention. Despite the weakness of 
human nature the Church has always kept the priestly ideal high 
and has never spared any pains to make her priests at once Men 
of God and Men dedicated to the Church, truly capable of guarding 
that part of the flock of Christ entrusted to them and prepared 
to render an account to God for them on the Day of Judgment. 
_ For this reason the Church regulates with precision the intellectual, 

moral and pastoral formation of her clergy.” Seldom can the 
_ truth of these last words truth of these last words have been more 
| effectively exemplified than in 1957. 

In 1956 the Sacred Congregation of Religious published the 
Apostolic Constitution Sedes Sapientiae together with the Statuta 
Generalia regulating the formation and training of religious priests. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this step, 
which many commentators regard as the climax of the work of 
renewal and adaptation of the religious life begun by the Holy 
See at the close of the war. While the Constitution Sedes Sapientiae 
was published in the ACTA in May 1956 it was only in the course 
of the last year that the full text of the Statuta Generalia was 
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circulated throughout the world both in Latin and in vernacular 
translations. As yet, even, translations of the new legislation into 
French, Portuguese and Spanish are only in the press. While the 
Sedes Sapientiae concerns the formation of religious clerics and 
emanates from the Sacred Congregation of Religious, it seems 
inevitable that it will not be without a considerable influence on 
any future norms regulating the formation of the diocesan clergy 
as well; from clear indications, certain sections of the document 
were drawn up in conjunction with the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities. Hence its interest as marking a further 
effort on the Pope’s part to secure that full and proper formation 
for the entire clergy which modern conditions demand. 


Pastoral initiation 


In the doctrinal section of the Constitution, the Pope reaffirms 
what he declared in his discourse of 8 December 1950, that there 
is but one priesthood and that the priestly ideal together with the 
various stages of clerical formation and the immediate preparation 
for the apostolate are substantially the same both for the diocesan 
and for the religious priest. What the Church requires today is, 
first of all, a united army of all those who have responded to the 
special call of Jesus Christ to be His ministers and secondly, a 
course of training and formation for them as perfect as possible. 

The principal characteristic of the new legislation is the insistence 
on the apostolic and pastoral formation of the religious priest 
throughout the whole course of his studies and the main innovation 
in this connection is the imposition of a fifth year of theology. 
After the completion of his theology course the religious priest 
shall spend one further year of special pastoral training which is 
intended to prepare him directly for the full exercise of his priestly 
ministry. Commentators point out that according to the mind 
of the Church the subjects to be taught in this year should be: 
a review of dogmatic theology, moral theology in its pastoral 
aspects, such as, for example, the administration of the sacraments, 
preaching, hearing confessions, assisting the dying and catechetics. 
The institution of what we may call a year of “‘pastoral initiation” 
for the young priest after his seminary course is an idea on which 
the Holy Father is very keen. In 1949 in the motu proprio Quan- 
doquidem the Pope erected the Pontifical Institute of St. Eugene in 
Rome for the pastoral initiation of young priests of his own Roman 
diocese and recommended that other dioceses or groups of dioceses 
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throughout the world should follow the example Rome had given. 
The scope of the new institute was determined by the Pope himself: 
“Here the new priests of Rome will stay for some time to receive 
a training not only in priestly virtue but also in the sacred ministry 
and particularly in the modern forms of the apostolate. They 
, will learn what are the needs and the dangers of our times... 
and the means and the methods by which they can best overcome 
these dangers and meet these needs in an up-to-date and effective 
manner. They will practise preaching and teaching Christian 
doctrine; for this purpose they will go at fixed times to the parish 
church where their work will be properly directed. They will also 
be trained in parochial duties under the guidance of experienced 
masters. They will lead a common life from which they will draw 
spiritual profit.” It is this plan which the Holy Father first instituted 
for his own clergy that has now been imposed upon religious 
priests. 

The diocese of Barcelona was one of the first to accede to the 
wishes of the Holy Father by establishing a special college for 
the pastoral initiation of its young priests. In June of 1957 at the 
end of the first year of its existence the Director and priests of the 
college were received in special audience by the Holy Father, who 
took the opportunity of stressing the importance of such colleges. 
“Before everything else We must speak to you of the necessity 
of colleges such as yours where the young priest spends some time 
in special preparation for the apostolate. The modern world with 
its ever increasing diffusion of learning and culture now demands 
froin its pastors and guides a preparation which was not necessary 
some decades ago. Moreover, the techniques of the apostolate, 
with the rapid growth of specialised methods have so developed 
_and evolved in recent years that it has become a veritable science 
which must be studied. You must avoid dangerous improvisations, 
yet at the same time you must strive to prepare yourselves con- 
scientiously and methodically so as to utilise all the forces for 
good at your disposal. Finally, colleges such as yours are necessary 
in order to give to the priest who has just finished his studies a 
special period of spiritual formation so that he can the better 
appreciate the need of a supernatural spirit in the midst of a world 
which every day becomes more alluring and which at the same 
time allows so little opportunity for that calm and reflexion which 
sustain the soul of the apostolate.” 

The new fifth year of theology or the “pastoral year,’’ as it has 
come to be called, demands a chosen corps of specially-trained 
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professors who will be competent to make the extra year of study 
one of great profit to the young priest. Already steps have been 
taken to provide a course of studies where such professors can be 
prepared. As a result of the combined efforts of the Sacred 
Congregations of the Council, of Religious, of Seminaries and of 
Universities and of the authorities of the Roman Vicariate, a 
Pontifical Pastoral Institute has been established at the Lateran 
University where both religious and diocesan priests will study 
for the specialised task of the pastoral initiation of young priests 
in their respective dioceses or orders. With the same end in view, 
Father A. Larraona, Secretary of the Congregation of Religious, | 
initiated on 15 October the new Pastoral Institute known as the 
Academia Alfonsiana attached to the International College of the 
Redemptorists in Rome. 


The lay apostolate 


If 1956 can be justly called the Year of the Liturgy and of South 
America, 1957 may well lay claim to be remembered as the year 
of the Lay Apostolate and of Africa. The frequency of the Holy 
Father’s references to the value and necessity of the lay apostolate _ 
during the year was remarkable. The essentials of his message were — 
always the same—where the official minister of the Church, the 
priest, cannot go, it is the layman who must be the representative 
of the Church. Consequently he should be equipped with a 
competent knowledge of the Church’s teaching, should lead a 
truly Christian life and burn with zeal for the spread of God’s 
kingdom. But the emphasis on the lay apostolate in 1957 was not 
confined to Roman pronouncements. In Oceania, Most Rev. 
Dr. Romolo Carboni, the Apostolic Delegate in Australia, spoke 
to the people of the island of Futuna of the necessity of the lay 
apostolate and of the religious dynamism which should possess 
every true Christian in the cause of Christ. In Africa the united 
hierarchy of the Ivory Coast addressed quite a remarkable pastoral 
letter to their flock on the duty of the laity in the Church today. 
The number of bishops who chose this subject as the theme of 
pastoral letters to their flock shows how generally the magisterium 
is occupied with the thought of what a well-established lay apostolate 
means for the Church. Nobody succeeded in putting the matter 
more succinctly than Mons. Manuel Larrain, bishop of Talca 
in Chile, who in a memorable pastoral message addressed to his 
diocese last Spring declared in words that echoed throughout 
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the whole Church: ‘“‘The main pastoral problem today is to develop 
a Christianity not of routine but of choice, a Christianity which 
one professes as a result of a personal act, of a knowing, free, 
choice. A religion of mere pious practices and devotions is not 
enough; we need a religion of personal conviction where the motives 
ruling the conduct of Christians are sufficiently solid and clear 
to them to make them live their faith ardently and decisively. 
The foremost pastoral task facing both priest and Catholic teacher 
is to vivify the faith of Catholics; in other words, to prepare them 
for the mission they have to accomplish in the world today, to 
make them capable, not merely of resisting the evils of the milieu 
in which they find themselves, but of triumphing over them and 


changing them.” 


World congress of the lay apostolate 


On 5 October about 2,000 delegates from over 70 countries 
assembled in Rome for the second World Congress of the Lay 
Apostolate. Much was expected from this gathering. So rapid 
has been the growth of the lay movement within the last ten years 
that it has outrun the theologians. Recent discussions and writings 


| have shown that there is still much work to be done by the 


theologians on such fundamental: questions as, what is a layman? 


| what is his proper task in the world as a member of Christ’s Church? 


what is the distinction between the lay apostolate and Catholic 
Action? in what does the legitimate autonomy of the lay apostolate 
consist? The importance of these and similar theoretical questions 
can best be realised when one considers that hundreds of thousands 
of militant Catholics throughout the world are most eager to 
spread the kingdom of Christ and only need some further instruction 
and direction from the clergy to form an élite capable of phenomenal 
achievement in the apostolic field. On the practical side it was 
hoped that the general theme chosen for discussion during the 


| Congress, The Laity in the Crisis of the Modern World: Their 


Responsibilities and Formation, would provide an opportunity for 
the delegates of the various countries to recount the success or 
failure of their apostolate as exercised under a great variety of 
circumstances. The problems facing the Catholic laity in the United 
States, for example, would conceivably be totally different from 
the problems facing the laity in Africa or South America. From 
the pooling of experiences and the exchange of ideas, some form 
of general strategy for the whole movement would, it was hoped, 
emerge. 
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The address of the Holy Father to the Congress went a long way 
towards resolving many of the theological points under discussion 
about the lay apostolate. The import of what he said and the 
terms he used are now under study by theologians so that it may 
be truly said that the Congress of 1957 helped to complete a theology 
of the layman. The Pope defined the lay apostolate as the under- 
taking by the laity of certain tasks deriving from the mission 
entrusted to the Church by Christ. He pointed out that the laity 
had two main functions, that of conserving and that of conquering, 
and stressed the distinction between the apostolate of the priest 
and that of the laity. The fact that some of the laity exercise their 
functions with a missio canonica or ecclesiastical mandate does 
not make their apostolate hierarchical or sacerdotal. The Pope 
then considered the terms “lay apostolate’ and “‘Catholic Action” 
and suggested that there should be a reform both in the existing 
terminology and in the existing structure of the various organisations 
and movements of the lay apostolate. The second or practical 
section of the Pope’s discourse dealt with the formation of lay 
apostles and the sphere and manner in which they were to conduct 
their activities. The adequate formation of the lay apostle was the 
main topic of discussion during the Congress. The Holy Father 
urged both the diocesan clergy and the religious orders to co-operate 
in this important task; indeed a grave responsibility rests with 
the clergy today in this matter. Perhaps the point can be best 
illustrated by the words of Bishop Suenens: ‘‘The priesthood is 
too much isolated from the laity. Too easily is it believed that the 
layman’s role begins only when there is a shortage of priests and 
consists only in supplying for them. The laity have been told that 
by virtue of their baptism they are to be apostles; priests have 
perhaps not been sufficiently taught that in consequence of this 
their duty is to provide or discover for the laity a field of apostolic 
work and to train them for it. The clergy will convert the world 
only if they avoid isolationism and collaborate with the laity to 
whom they have revealed their proper responsibilities.” 


The Jocists 


Even more impressive than the Congress of the Lay Apostolate 
was the meeting of 30,000 members of the J.O.C. in Rome in 
August, thus fulfilling the long-delayed dream of their founder, 
Monsignor Cardijn. The determination and obvious sincerity of 
these young Catholic workers, young men and women from eighty- 
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seven countries of the world, along with their practical piety 
deeply impressed all who saw them and visibly moved the Holy 
Father. On the evening of Saturday 24 August they assembled 
in fourteen different churches in Rome for a Holy Hour of reparation 
for the sins of their fellow workers throughout the world, after 
which they converged in silent torchlight processions on the 
Coliseum for the Way of the Cross. On Sunday afternoon the 
Holy Father addressed them in the Piazza of St. Peter’s on the 
subject of their great social mission to bring back the workers 
of the world to Christ and to the Church. “You are young, you 
are workers, you are Catholics . . . the apostles of the workers 
must be the workers themselves.” 


The lay missionary 


In his encyclical Fidei Donum on the Church in Africa, published 
in April, the Pope focussed the attention of the whole Church 
on the splendid work now being achieved by the lay missionary, 
side by side with the clergy, in missionary countries. The movement 
is still in its infancy, unknown perhaps in many Catholic countries; 
it is to the present Holy Father that it owes both the main inspiration 
and encouragement which are at the source of its triumphant 
development within the last twenty years. “‘Assistance to missionary 
dioceses nowadays assumes a form which gives joy to Our heart. 
We refer to the effective task which lay militants undertake, acting 
principally within the framework of national and international 
Catholic movements, in performing a service to young Christian 
communities. Their co-operation requires dedication, humility 
and prudence. How precious is the help thus brought to those 
dioceses which must face new and urgent apostolic duties... . 
These lay militants offer to new dioceses the advantage of a long 
experience of Catholic and social action as well as of all other 
forms of specialised apostolate. . . . We congratulate them with 
all Our heart for their zeal in the service of the Church.” One of 
the first organisations of lay missionaries, the Ad Lucem society, 
founded in 1932 by the Abbé Prevost with the encouragement of 
Cardinal Lienart, celebrated its Silver Jubilee last year. Today it 
has several hundred lay missionaries working in various mission 
fields. Other societies have sprung up in the meantime, prominent 
among them being the Society of International Women Auxiliaries, 
inspired by the work of the Belgian Pére Lebbe, who characterised 
the spirit of all these lay missionary societies as being one of “Total 
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Renouncement, True Charity and Constant Joy.” America too 
has produced its own societies of lay auxiliaries and one house 
of the movement in Los Angeles has some twenty young Americans 
preparing themselves by the study of theology and mission techniques 
to join their companions who have gone before them to the African 
mission fields. As the Pope pointed out in his encyclical on the 
missions, Evangelii Praecores, did not the laity furnish considerable 
assistance to the work of the Apostle Paul? were not Justin Martyr, 
Minucius Felix, Aristides, Acilius Glabrio and Tarcisius all laymen? 
Can they not be justifiably called the vanguard and precursors 
of the modern lay missionary movement? 


Africa 


The encyclical Fidei Donum on the future of the Church in 
Africa was one of the most personal of papal documents to appear 
for a long while. The rapid political, social and economic develop- 
ment of the African continent is full of portent for the future. 
In the space of a few years a continent that was once mysteriously 
known as “dark” has emerged into the light of maturity; an 
evolution that in other countries took centuries has now been 
achieved within a lifetime. This rapid growth brings with it its 
own problems and not least for the Church. Will the African 
people turn their backs on Christianity? will they fall easy victims 
to the forces of atheism and materialism? The problems of the 
Church in Africa, in the words of the encyclical, are ‘‘no longer a 
limited and local matter that can be resolved at leisure gradually, 
and independently of the general life of the Church.” Having 
exhorted the whole Christian world, bishops, priests and faithful 
to pray with renewed fervour for the spread of the Church in 
Africa, the Holy Father appealed first for more financial support 
for the African missions. ‘‘Will it be necessary to close the seminary 
doors in Africa to generous and hopeful young men for want of 
funds?’ While praising the generosity of the faithful, the Pope 
exhorts all to greater sacrifices—‘“‘What could the missionary not 
do who is paralysed in his apostolate for the want of funds, with 
the money that a Christian spends occasionally on passing fancies.” 
But the greatest need is for vocations. Already the number of 
Christians is increasing out of all proportion to the number of 
clergy. Not merely has the danger point been passed; there is 
the possibility that what progress has already been made cannot 
be consolidated. The Pope appealed for more religious and diocesan 
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| priests for Africa; he urged even those dioceses which are themselves 
feeling the need of priests to be prepared to give or, at least, to 
loan to African dioceses poorer than themselves. “God will not 
let Himself be outdone in generosity.””’ There must be close co- 
operation between bishops and religious orders—“‘We have in 
mind also the superiors of those deserving congregations to whom 
the Holy See does not cease to appeal to meet the more urgent 
demands of the missions. They cannot increase the number of 
vocations without the benevolent understanding of local Ordinaries.” 
The Church is the Mystical Body of Christ; when one member 
suffers or is in need, all the members suffer and are in need. It 
was in this spirit that the Holy Father issued his call for Africa 
and it is a call that cannot go unheeded. 


France 


Some imagine that the Church in France is dormant unless 
there is a “‘crisis” to report. Eager to clutch at anything of “‘news” 
value, the sensational press seized on the Roman direction in the 
question of French catechetical methods and endeavoured to 
play it up as une nouvelle crise. The secular press was less anxious 
to point out, however, that 1957 was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
law of 1907 which completed the separation of Church and State 
in France and that it was an anniversary celebrated by Catholics, 
while the secularists were significantly silent. Speaking at the 
Institut Catholique, Cardinal Feltin was modest when he claimed 
that after fifty years the Church in France was on its feet again, 
impoverished perhaps, but in the full vigour of renewal. A few 
months previously the President of the French Republic had been 
received by the Pope in the Vatican—surely an event which the 
legislators of 1904-7 could hardly have envisaged as a possibility. 
The revival of the Church in France has had its vicissitudes, but 
despite some imprudent innovations and some _ unsuccessful 
pastoral experiments, which have since been corrected, the Church 
in France, in the words of Monsignor Lefebvre, Bishop of Bourges, 
is full of promise for the future. Not only does the apostolic spirit 
of the clergy leave nothing to be desired, not only does the Church 
in France possess an élite in the realms of theology and pastoral 
adaptation, but there are hopeful signs that the efforts at the re- 
evangelisation of the population is bearing fruit. At the spring 
meeting of the cardinals and archbishops, new proposals for the 
work of the Mission Ouvriére to replace the Priest Worker 
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experiment were considered and were afterwards put before the 
Pope by Cardinal Lienart. Agreed norms to guide the liturgical 
restoration, which at one time seemed to have got out of control, 
were clearly annunciated in the new Directoire pour la pastorale 
de la Messe, which was put into effect in the Paris archdiocese in 
January and has now been widely adopted throughout France. 
Communion at the proper time in the Mass is stated to be highly 
desirable; emphasis is laid, too, on Communion from hosts 
consecrated at the Mass at which they are distributed. There is 
also to be Communion at High Masses: “‘It is, we repeat, a very 
serious abuse to refuse Holy Communion during a sung Mass, 
On the contrary, the faithful should be exhorted to communicate 
at a sung Mass.” The Dialogue Mass is recommended and wise 
directions are given concerning it. The French Directory has 
already made its influence felt outside the country; in Belgium, 
Cardinal Van Roey has issued similar norms for his own flock. 


Catholic Theology and Depth Psychology 


A noticeable trend in Catholic literature in 1957 has been the 
wide application of the findings of modern depth psychology 
in all spheres of theology. When the Pope spoke to the Congress 
of Psychotherapy and Clinical Psychology in Rome some four 
years ago he assured the delegates that the ‘““Church was following 
their research into the depths of the human soul with a warm 
interest and best wishes.” His words have been well verified in 
the event. The priest in his work for souls cannot now ignore the 
well-established principles underlying human conduct as _ they 
are given him by scientific psychiatrists; he must integrate these 
principles with the objective norms governing human responsibility 
as he learnt them in his moral theology. There is here the very 
obvious danger of being so influenced by the case records of 
psychiatrists as to deny moral responsibility and culpability 
altogether too frequently. But during the past year Catholic 
periodicals have borne witness to the efforts of both theologians 
and depth psychologists to find the correct balance in a matter 
which is so important for the pastoral work of the priest. Moralists 
and Psychiatrists, Culpability in Theology and Psychology, under 
these and similar titles the discussions have gone on in an atmosphere 
which showed that priests and theologians in particular are no 
longer unaware of the discoveries of experimental psychology 
nor reluctant to use them in their ministry. A favourite field for the 
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investigations of the depth psychologist is human motivation. 
What then are the human. or natural motives determining the 
choice of a young man or girl who follows a priestly or religious 
vocation? Can experimental psychology offer any scientific tests 
to assist in the discernment of a true vocation? Or, less ambitiously, 
can it give any scientific norms for discovering very early on in 
their career those characters who are unsuited for the burdens 
of the priesthood or the religious life, and who might otherwise 
only realise the mistake of their choice when retreat is impossible 
or exceedingly difficult? Here we are in a domain where human 
motives and the action of divine grace are very closely linked 
and one must proceed with extreme caution. In France, and to an 
even greater extent in the United States, if we may judge by the 
writings on these subjects emanating from these countries in 1957, 
there has already been a considerable application of the findings 
of modern depth psychology in these matters. From France came 
a proposal during the year to impose an obligatory psychological 
investigation on every candidate who presents himself for admission 
to a novitiate, juniorate or seminary; an optional psychological 
investigation during the novitiate, before the taking of perpetual 
vows and before the priesthood, with subsequent psychotherapy 
in those cases where some psychological deficiency has been 
discovered. In the United States the use of psychological screening 
has been widely adopted in the case of candidates for the priesthood 
and the religious life, with, it is claimed, considerable success. 
As Dr. Goldbrunner has said, “‘a psychological wave is vibrating 
through the human race’’ and theology, seminaries and novitiates 
are not escaping it. 

As we cast our mind back over the life of the Church in the 
past year and recall some of the manifestations of her divine 
vitality, let us recall the prayer of the early Christians for the Church 
and repeat it ourselves: ‘‘Remember, O Lord, Thy Church: deliver 
her from all evil, perfect her in Thy love and from the four winds 
assemble her, sanctified, in Thy kingdom which Thou hast prepared 
for her” (Didache). 


FREDERICK M. JONES 


Cluain Mhuire, Galway 
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Judging Films 


PETER R. CONNOLLY 


N September, Pope Pius XII issued the Encyclical Letter 

*‘Miranda Prorsus’’ on Motion Pictures, Radio and Television. 

In his final paragraphs he exhorts ‘‘Catholics, well-qualified 
by their learning, sound doctrine and knowledge of the arts— 
and in particular clerics, and members of Religious Orders and 
Congregations—to turn their attention to this new art”’ (of Television) 
and reminds all clergy ‘“‘of the function committed to them for 
encouraging and mastering the inventions which affect com- 
munication.” The Letter contains much positive advice on the 
domestic use of Radio and Television, but the principles being 
applied are those already laid down in the past for film-going— 
responsible choice rather than indiscriminate viewing, supervision 
of the young, antecedent publicity on the nature and value of the 
various programmes, study, education and training so that religious 
programmes may be “‘more effective . . . and up to the best artistic 
and technical standards.” This apostolate is a dual one, “‘to exercise 
a watchful care. . . to preserve and defend” and also “‘to use positive 
action . . . to direct, organise and assist the many educational 
projects which have been begun in many countries.” 

Pope Pius XII and his predecessor, Pius XI, have addressed 
themselves at all times to this two-fold aspect of the cinema—the 
evils to be eliminated and the good to be fostered. The recent 
Letter again recommends Bishops to set up national centres for 
the moral classification of films affiliated to the international 
office of O.C.I.C. It quotes the phrases of Pius XI’s “‘Vigilanti 
Cura” when recognising that classification varies “‘according to 
the different times and circumstances” of each country. But the 
present Pope, developing what was implicit in his predecessor’s 
words, is generally more specific in detail. ““The power of the 
cinema . . . varies according to the different circumstances of the 
spectators” such as “the degree of intelligence of each age, the 
strength of their emotional and imaginative response, and the 
condition of their morals’”—all factors to be kept in mind by the 
official reviewers. As teacher cf morals with a divine commission, 
the Pope shows special concern for the young, and insists that 
nothing must “undermine the protective barriers by which the 
education of the young must be kept safe and sound until advancing 
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age gives the necessary strength to overcome the buffetings of the 
world.” He appeals to the young for “restraint and prudence,” 
reminding them of “their grave obligation to check and control 
that natural and unrestrained eagerness to see and hear everything.” 
He seems to refer primarily to the young in years, but the principle 
is surely applicable besides to the young in mind and experience. 
In similar terms he defines the freedom of the entertainer, repudiating 
“the false principles of those who . . . claim freedom to depict 
and propagate anything at all, even though there has been established 
beyond dispute in these past years both the kind and extent of 
the damage to both bodies and souls which has had its source 
in these principles. There is no question here of the true liberty 
of which We have spoken above, but rather of an uncontrolled 
freedom, which disregards all precautions, to communicate with 
others anything at all, even though it be contrary to sound morals 
and can result in serious danger to souls.” This touches the right 
to expression or communication rather than the more basic right 
to knowledge, and the Pope does not pursue the latter subject 
in this Encyclical or define its conditions for the mature or adult 
periods of life. Clearly, though, the right to expression is narrower 
than the right to knowledge. (In the words of another recent 
document—the annual statement of the Bishops of the U.S.A.— 
“expression adds a new element to knowledge. Directed as it is 
to others, it is an act that has social implications.’’) 

These general principles are already familiar to us from the 
earlier Papal pronouncements on modern media of entertainment. 
What is new or more emphatic here is the call to a more com- 
prehensive study of films, to more adequate criticism, evaluation 
and education. It has gradually become more evident that the 
“tables or lists” of morally classified films issued by the Catholic 
National Offices have only a limited effect. Reviewers, say for the 
Legion of Decency, cannot be expected to give comprehensive 
reviews, or to set out in any detail even the moral bases of their 
decisions, much less to become involved in artistic considerations. 
On this last point the policy of the Legion is quite explicit: “It 
is to be noted that in deciding the ratings of the films no consideration 
is given to artistic, technical or dramatic values. Only moral content 
is weighed.” It falls therefore to somebody else to elucidate the 
ratings which the National Offices employ, to help the individual 
apply the general ratings in his own case, to attempt comprehensive 
critiques in which moral and artistic values are related, combined 
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and reconciled as far as possible.1This is a task for the film-critic 
and for the study-club, if one is to go by reports of the O.C.LC. 
at its Annual Study Days in Madrid (1952), Dublin (1955), and 
Havana (1957), followed up this year by the proposals of Bishop 
Scully of Albany, Chairman of the U.S. Bishops’ Commission on 
MotionPictures, for ‘‘a nation-wide programme of adult education 
in the criticism, artistic appreciation, and moral evaluation of 
films . . . through study groups dedicated to the analysis of motion 
pictures.” 

These are the kind of “educational projects’ approved of in the 
Encyclical, and the need for such education forms much of its 
theme. “It is essential that the minds and inclinations of the 
spectators be rightly trained and educated, so that they may not 
only understand the form proper to each of the arts, but also be 
guided . . . by a right conscience. Thus they will be enabled to 
practise mature consideration and judgment on the various items 
which the television or film screen puts before them, and not, 
as very frequently happens, be lured and arbitrarily swept away 
by the power of their attraction . . . Most praiseworthy . . . plans 
have been launched which aim at making both youths and grown-ups 
willing to examine adequately and competently the benefits and 
the dangers of these shows, and give a balanced decision on them.” 
Members of the National Offices should be qualified by their 
‘doctrine and practical prudence” and also by “‘a sound knowledge 
of that power which is exerted by the cinema,” “‘by skill in the 
use of these arts.’ From these quotations it is clear that His Holiness 
has in mind both kinds of education—moral and artistic. He is 
also aware that the two sets of values may diverge or conflict, and 
in that case there can be no doubt which is primary and is to prevail: 
“One must repudiate the manner of acting of those who, from 
excessive indulgence, admit films which, for all their technical 
brilliance, nevertheless offend right morals.” In this matter ‘Catholic 
film critics can have much influence.”’ They may not remain silent 
on the moral issue: “‘quite wrong, therefore, is the action of writers 
in daily papers and in reviews claiming to be Catholic, if, when 
dealing with shows of this kind, they do not instruct their readers 
concerning the moral position to be adopted.’ Positively they 
should maintain due order and hierarchy among their values: 


1. An authoritative and most helpful article on the moral status and force 
of the film ratings of the Legion, written by the Jesuit theologians Gerald Kelly 
and John C. Ford, is to be found in the September issue of THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
(Woodstock, Maryland). 
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‘they ought to set the moral issue of the plots in its proper light, 
defending those judgments which will act as safeguard against 
falling into so-called ‘relative morality,’ or the overthrow of that 
right order in which the lesser issues yield place to the more 
important.”’ The principle, as a principle, is old and familiar, 
and is re-stated here as a warning against abuses; its practical 
application is still left, of course, to the official reviewers and 
critics. 

Yet, in referring them back to his ‘directives’? on the “‘ideal 
film,” the Holy Father has equivalently indicated some general 
guiding lines. The two addresses on “‘The Ideal Film” were delivered 
in June and October 1955 (reprinted in THE FURROW for November 
and December 1955 and for August 1956), and in retrospect they 
neatly complement the present Encyclical. Many of the topics 
touched upon in the second address are numbered among the 
perennial problems of dramatic and “‘aesthetic’’ criticism; many 
of them too are the kind of topics wherein artistic and moral values 
cross and are inextricably twined, e.g., how to represent evil (a 
theme of perennial fascination to ‘‘the greatest poets and writers 
of all times’’), how to dramatise religious themes without artificial 
or affected piety, how to portray various religious beliefs side by 
side without offence to truth or genuine conviction, how to depict 
the failures of clerics while ‘“‘making clear the distinction between 
institution and person, between person and office.”’ In so far as the 
Pope does not divide off sharply the moral and artistic contexts, 
the way is open to an integral kind of criticism where moral standards 
are harmonised with standards of taste, sensitivity, proportion and 
so on. Precedent may be found (in the first address) even for the 
working distinction between the “‘technical’’ and “‘artistic’’ aspects 
of cinema, the latter term covering the dramatic and literary 
qualities inherited from ‘“‘traditional” forms of entertainment. 
Thus one can consider separately in a review purely technical 
merits (colour, camera-work, etc.) and the moral values of the 
film. But most critics find it impossible really to make a moral 
estimate while prescinding wholly from artistic or dramatic values, 
since the very moral impact and significance of a scene, incident or 
dialogue depends on its dramatic setting or bias or tone. 

The earlier of the two addresses is notable for its summary 
psychological study of the way films work on the “‘psychic impulses” 
and “internal dynamisms” of the viewer. Particular concern is 
voiced again for the defenceless or immature viewer who, completely 
“transposed” and identified with what he sees, remains a prisoner 
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of a sort of dream-state, cannot surmount his fantasy, and does 
not pass from the world of images and dramatic illusion back to 
the world of reality. The need for refuge, flight, “‘forgetfulness”— 
“even frequently’—is admitted, but the need to re-awake is 
emphasised more. ‘“‘Spectators do not always possess or retain the 
spiritual energy, the interior detachment, or even the strength of 
will, to resist a captivating suggestion, and therefore the capacity 
to control and direct themselves.” This kind of inner mastery is 
indeed a “moral’’ one in the most comprehensive sense of the 
term, and consequently not attained simply by acquaintance with 
the apposite moral rules and regulaticns. The training of all the 
needful faculties may, however, be attempted through the kind 
of film education already described. One of the first steps in such 
a plan would be a study precisely of the Encyclical “Miranda 
Prorsus” and the other Papal addresses on the cinema. 


PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


Charity and Obedience 


The primary virtue in Christianity is not obedience but charity. 
It is called theological because it has God for its object and end. 
Without it, obedience does not even merit the name of virtue. We 
must beware of lapsing into moralism as has been the case in the 
domain of chastity. In the minds of some young Christians who 
have been reared and educated to purity of morals and submission, 
the first commandment has been pushed into the background. 
Insistence on discipline is explained as a reaction against both 
the Protestant revolt and the modern spirit of independence. The 
priest, the educator of the laity, often has to cope with the same 
bewildering arrivals as the parents of a teen-age son. So restless, 
unpredictable, and especially critical, in fact, the boy is only seeking 
to be of service. Seized by the fear that their faithful will slip or 
err, priests frequently counsel them not to do too much lest they 
encroach upon forbidden territory. 

Such views, whilst being understandable, make poor advice. 


—MGR. GERARD PHILIPS: The Role of the Laity in the Church 
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Ireland and Television 


ETHNA CONWAY 


ONTROVERSY has arisen in recent weeks about the harmful 

effects, especially on young children, of certain television 

programmes. Criticism was directed especially towards 
two documentary programmes, one dealing with Prostitution 
(this was a_telerecording of a programme first transmitted 
a year ago), and the other with Homosexuality. A _ third 
programme which had direct bearing on moral issues was a 
fifteen-minute interview in which Jeanne Heal talked to her 
visitors on a topic of her choice: in this case the topic chosen was 
Artificial Insemination. 

At the outset I should like to make one thing clear. The problems 
involved in a discussion of these programmes are not new; the 
repercussions of BBC transmissions on moral and religious issues 
are by no means confined to programmes such as those already 
mentioned. It is important, therefore, that we should view these 
specific programmes in perspective and try to arrive at a balanced 
and just appraisal of the situation. That having been said, one 
can readily admit that the latent influence of television for good 
or evil was presented in a crystallised form in these particular 
programmes. What, in effect, we must ask, was the impression 
they made? 

The most serious criticism made in the newspapers and by 
Members of Parliament was that such programmes were likely 
to have a corrupting influence on the minds of the young and 
particularly on adolescents. The very titles of the programmes, 
we may readily admit, would leave parents and others immediately 
open to awkward questions, and the content might easily start 
a series of prurient enquiries which might otherwise never have 
arisen. Again, one can readily conceive that there might be, among 
adult viewers, a considerable number who would “look in” on 
these programmes simply to satisfy. morbid curiosity or to pander 
to unhealthy tendencies. Let us deal with these points first. 

It is, in my opinion, only fair to emphasise first, that all of the 
three programmes mentioned were put on the air at a late hour 
in the evening and second, that a brief description of the programme 
content (in the case of the Prostitution and Homosexuality broad- 
casts) was given earlier in the evening, with the advice that the 
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topics were not suited to young viewers. It is obvious that here 
the decision “‘to look” or “not to look” rested with the parents or 
those responsible for the young people in their homes. In a 
household where “‘the tele” is left on hour after hour, irrespective 
of the nature of the programmes presented, it is clear that the 
burden of moral responsibility rests heavily on those who fail to 
take adequate precautions regarding their children’s viewing. 
This question of children’s viewing is a very difficult problem. 
Apart altogether from programmes such as those we have mentioned, 
it is true to say that many things in what might (by adults) be called 
“harmless programmes” could have a distressing effect on young 
minds. Among them I would mention immodest dress (some lady 
members of panel teams and many visiting film stars err in this 
respect), sloppy and sentimental behaviour in various entertainment 
programmes and embarrassing close-ups in the love-scenes of 
many of the plays. Such things, one may say, are commonplace 
in the vast majority of the films shown in cinemas throughout the 
country. But the problem becomes more acute when, by means of 
the TV screen, such things are introduced into what might in our 
time be termed the last refuge and stronghold of Christian principles, 
the hearths and homes of the nation. 

It is not my place to proffer solutions to these complex problems. 
Anyone who is acquainted with the menace of television will 
realise that daily vigilance is necessary, especially with regard to 
children. In the last resort, it is the development of a sense of 
discrimination and the exercise of parental authority that alone 
will preserve the young from these potential dangers. 

To return to the content of the programmes already mentioned: 
the subject of Homosexuality was treated in one of a series with 
the general title Lifeline. The BBC’s psychiatrist outlined in simple 
language the nature and scope of the problem. He gave a brief 
summary of the findings of the Wolfenden report, followed this 
by statistics, indicating the extent of homosexual practices in 
Britain and then asked a few questions from a man who had 
volunteered to be interviewed. The person interviewed was not 
shown on the screen, he sat in an armchair with his back to the 
audience. We learned that he came from a good home and had 
had a happy childhood, that he first came face to face with the 
problem while he was in the army, and that since then he has lived 
what seems to be a normal life but that he is now aware that he 
is “different” from other people. He had consulted various doctors 
and psychiatrists, and would “‘do anything” in order to be cured, 
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to marry and lead a normal life. This, he stated, even if there were 
no legal penalties attached to homosexual conduct, would be his 
hope and his ideal. 

As can be seen from the fore-going comments, this was a 
factual programme; one might say it was a scientific investigation 
couched in terms which the ordinary man or woman could under- 
stand. Granted that a programme on this subject was to be given, 
I do not see how it could have been better done. There was no 
attempt to gloss over the abnormality, no sentimental condoning 
of such practices, and no pandering to unhealthy curiosity. When 
one compares a programme like this with the lurid and sensational 
stories headlined in the gutter press Sunday after Sunday, one 
can but commend the producers for an objective and balanced 
treatment of a difficult subject. 

I cannot, unfortunately, give a personal opinion on the 
programme concerning Prostitution. From enquiries I have made, 
I learn that it presented the story of a girl who left home because 
of trouble in the family circle. She went to London to find a job. 
After some time she became a hostess in a dance hall, and eventually, 
a prey to temptation, and with no home life to fall back on, she 
ended up as a prostitute on the streets of London. All of those with 
whom I discussed this programme thought that it conveyed a 
vivid sense of the tragedy of such a story, typical of so many 
thousands of other cases. Some thought that, for the vast majority, 
the programme was unnecessary but none thought that it could 
do harm to any but children who should not in any case have been 
permitted to view it. 

The third programme in which Jeanne Heal discussed Artificial 
Insemination must be looked at in a different light. In the first place 
I strongly suspect that the choice of subject in this instance (and 


| in a previous instalment where the topic was “‘What do you mean 
' by I’m in Love?’’) was dictated with the aim of capturing a large 
_ audience. Miss Heal, to my knowledge, has no particular 


qualification entitling her to authority (medical, psychological or 
moral) in the discussion of such topics. Here the viewers had an 
opportunity (if they were so minded) to gape at the invited guests 
and to hear Miss Heal ask them, for the entertainment of a million 
or so viewers, questions which of their very nature should never 
be discussed in public at all. It brought vividly to mind some of 
the more ghastly moral and social ‘‘mix-ups” that used to be 
straightened out by Edana Romney and Edgar Lustgarten in 
Is This Your Problem? 1 would strongly condemn this type of 
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programme. Surely in a fifteen-minute fortnightly programme 
Miss Heal could find topics of general interest to discuss with her 
guests and leave what she is unqualified to touch severely alone, 

This leads me to another aspect of this type of programme, an 
aspect which is extremely pertinent to television viewing in our 
own country. In last month’s issue, I mentioned the fact that the 
average Irish audience, listening to Family Forum and similar 
programmes, quickly becomes aware of the gulf which separates 
us from the British public regarding standards of morality and 
religion (Divorce, Birth Control, Family Planning—to mention but 
a few of the relevant subjects). A few statistics might help to enlighten 
us here. Father Agnellus Andrew in the December number of 
ANNUNCIATION! states: “It is generally agreed that in Great Britain 
on an average Sunday morning, about five million out of the fifty 
million people of the country are to be found at church.” Catholics 
there number approximately five millions of the population. This 
being so, it is obvious that those responsible for planning 
programmes on the BBC are catering for what is largely a pagan 
population. The prevalence of various social evils in a context 
such as that in Great Britain today presents a sharp contrast to 
the situation which exists here at home: we have reason to thank 
God that crimes of sexual perversity are relatively unknown in 
our land. But we might profitably remember that we who remain 
are fortunate; we might call to mind the thousands of our young 
people who are compelled at an early age to seek their livelihood 
in a society where these problems are facing them daily. That is 
why I personally should hesitate to condemn the discussion of 
such topics as Prostitution, simply on the grounds that the great 
majority of the people at home do not need to know anything about 
it. If we Irish people were more aware of the dangers facing the 
young emigrants, and could give them practical advice rather 
than vague warnings on what they are to expect “on the other 
side,” who knows what tragedies brought about by ignorance 
and unpreparedness might not be averted? 

Nevertheless it is true, and understandable, that programmes 
which could be deemed admirable in an English context (pinpointing 
the social evils of perversion and abnormal behaviour) seem to 
viewers in our island shocking in the brashness of their approach. 
Is there, we may ask, no way out? 

To my mind this whole situation presents us here in Ireland 

1. A Newsletter-Magazine of the Catholic Radio Apostolate and of the 
Catholic Radio Guild. 
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with a challenge and a magnificent opportunity. Let us take what 
js good in BBC programmes, let us protest strongly when we find 
that fundamental moral or religious principles are outraged, but 
let us above all realise the tremendous power for good that we 
would have at our disposal if this country had a television service 
of its own. I am certain that if the Irish nation had a TV service 
capable of reaching the British public, the amount of good that 
could be done is incalculable. 

How often, in listening to discussions on religion, or to the 
agnostics and the atheists on the Brains Trust do we not feel a 
sense of frustration and anger. What a pity, we think, to let them 
get away with it! But what, in sober fact, can be done? Protests 
have at best only a temporary effect—as was shown recently when 
Norman Fisher, the chairman of a Brains Trust session, interrupted 
Professor Ayer to state: “It must be made clear that your opinions 
on this (i.e., the existence of God) are not shared by a very large 
number of viewers.” But what good does this do, when, as so 
frequently happens, there is no one there to put forward the 
Christian viewpoint or to query the assumptions of the learned 
atheists? A protest like this is simply a token to pacify those who 
have taken the trouble to write in about the neglect of Christian 
values. If however we could have even one good religious programme 
transmitted weekly from Ireland, I am perfectly sure that it could 
not fail in time to influence the millions who are seeking ia darkness 
and ignorance for the light of truth. 

We cannot expect, given the conditions existing in Great Britain, 
that the doctrines of the Church will regularly reach the enormous 
audience of viewers and listeners. Those responsible for Catholic 
broadcasts on television and radio are fighting an uphill battle 
against tremendous odds. They have recently been submitted to 
bitter attacks on their motives and to charges of unfair propaganda. 
In face of the facts, those charges cannot be substantiated, but 
they continue none the less. 

(Extract from ANNUNCIATION, December 1957): 


Of all the broadcasts which are allotted on a denominational 
basis, Catholics get about one in ten. In some series the 
proportion may be very slightly higher. In most, it is con- 
siderably lower. For example, RADIO TIMES tells us that in 
the whole of 1957 Catholics had only four weeks of the popular 
“Lift Up Your Hearts” (out of fifty-two): Catholics appeared 
only three times in the popular television “Epilogue” (out of 
fifty-two): and four times in the television “Sunday Special” 
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(out of about fifty). The general picture seems to suggest 
that the denominational figures are something like this: 
Church of England, five; Free Churches, four; Catholics, one. 


When, after reading the statistics, we ponder on the magnificent 
spirit that enables those concerned to continue in face of flagrantly 
unjust accusations, we realise the tremendous importance they 
attach to religious broadcasting in the dissemination of the Gospel 


and of truth. 


It is reckoned (writes Father Agnellus Andrew) that about 
two thirds of the people of this country are not active practising 
members of any religious body. They are not hostile to religion 
although they may be against this or that particular Church, 
or for that matter they may say that they are against organised 
religion in general. But they do not deny Almighty God, or 
hate Him. They may sometimes pray; they may sometimes 
even go to Church, and there is in them some little residuum 
of religion and some occasional sense of deep spiritual need. 
These are not bad people. And it is of the essence of our faith 
that Christ died for them, that Christ loves them and wishes 
them to know Him. Yet they are cut off from any effective 
contact with the Church and are often in the grip of serious 
prejudices and misconceptions. Here lies the great field for 
most of our work, which is frankly and deliberately evangelistic. 
The Church is not in fact reaching these people. They will 
not read spiritual books: they will not talk to a priest: they 
don’t want to be argued with or badgered or persuaded. But 
they have radio and TV sets and there is incontrovertible 
evidence that they are perfectly willing to sit at peace in the 
secure quiet of their homes, unobserved and uacommitted, 
and to listen to what the Christian apostle has to say. 


It is right that we in Ireland should adopt a critical and realistic 
attitude to radio and television broadcasts, it is right that we should 
be prepared, not simply to condemn, but to make ourselves aware 
of the problems involved, and to be ready to suggest ways and 
means by which we, when the day comes, may play our part in 
transmitting across the seas the principles and ideals of a Christian 
society. An Irish television service may yet prove the most powerful 
influence in a new age of missionary endeavour in the “pays de 
mission” which lies so close to our shores. 
ETHNA CONWAY 


Belfast 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON ADULT CATHOLICISM 


OW do you make people grow up in the faith? This problem 

has occupied priests since the Church began. Saint Paul 

faulted his Corinthian converts because they had not advanced 
beyond the infant-class stage. They were not yet ready for adult 
Catholicism, its teachings and responsibilities. Not so the Dubliners 
who gathered in the Shelbourne on the Sunday night of 8 December 
to hear a discussion on this theme. One felt Saint Paul would have 
commended the eagerness of those who queued up patiently and 
were lucky to get standing room. Many were turned away! Close 
on a thousand people had left their homes on that wintry evening, 
attracted by a panel of lay and clerical speakers who would talk 
on how we in Ireland ought to grow up in the faith. The numbers 
were significant of fresh, healthy trends. They show how false are 
the premises—‘“‘Irish Catholics are not interested in discussions on 
religion.” I thought as I stood with that good-humoured crowd 
that their presence on such an occasion was both reward and 
incentive to organisers of adult education courses and Patrician 
circles over recent years. 

What impressions did a visitor from the provinces carry away 
from this meeting, The views of the lay speakers interested 
me most. What do the laity look for in a sermon? Isn’t it fine, 
one thought, that they are keen enough to work over such 
problems and let us have their conclusions. They look for 
more systematic exposition of doctrine, less wearisome re- 
petition of catechism formulae, less merely moral instruction 
unsupported by the reasoned application of dogmatic truth to 
show why they should act so. (A layman said to me the other day: 
“What I like least in sermons is the use of you. Isn’t the teaching 
for the clergy, too? So why not say: We must all live the Mass 
together, my brothers in Christ?’’) Sincerity, brevity, ideals they 
expect. Challenge us with higher standards, they say; not merely 
monthly but weekly and even daily communion. Lead us into the 
heart of the liturgy, guide us to active participation in the Mass. 
They want the priest to speak to them in language that is vivid, 
real, down-to-their-earth, not in the terminology of scholastic 
philosophy. So they said. 

What do the laity expect from the priest in Ireland today? The 
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traditional bond stands firm. The priests are their leaders. They 
look to us for guidance on principles and for encouragement to 
them to get about their business of remedying the nation’s ills. 
They want us to treat them as grown-ups, to foster the Catholic 
formation of intellectuals—yes! real ones, not just snobs. No 
Catholic nation worth its salt can be without a robust intellectual 
exchange of views in its newspapers and magazines. The scholar 
and the intellectual have a distinct mission, but more than others 
they need sympathy and encouragement. If our Irish delegates 
at international conferences make contributions which fall far 
short of what the world expects from this historic Christian nation, 
the blame lies with us at home, not with those we send abroad 
to represent us. If there is no informed discussion amongst ourselves, 
how can our delegates enrich others with the fruits of such con- 
versation? Yes! we are a long way from hearing of a congress of 
Irish Catholic intellectuals. 

A topic which should be developed frequently is the vocation 
of the single girl. Her womanly nature particularly fits her for 
occupations where administrative rigidity should have no place, 
nursing, medicine, teaching. Her contribution in terms of personal 
devotion to parochial organisations and Catholic Action movements 
both at home and abroad is incalculable. It should be more widely 
recognised and appreciated as speakers urged. 

Called upon to pinpoint a characteristic defect of our Irish 
Catholicism, one layspeaker described our approach to God as 
lop-sided. It is not enough to bring to God the personal service of 
our will and affections. We owe it to Him to know our faith better 
and to develop into mature Catholics. In addition there is our 
duty to others, especially non-Catholics, to bear witness to the 
faith by defence and explanation. This personal apostolate is one 
which nobody else can discharge for us. To cultivate a sense of this 
privilege to represent Christ would be a splendid safeguard for 
emigrants. Probing into the common lack of curiosity about 
religion and our people’s indifference to the meaning of what is 
done in church, questions were asked about the teen-agers and 
their special problems. Making religion personal, bringing it into 
everyman’s life, taking it to the market place, where everyman 
will feel he has a stake in the Church—in the light of these ideals, 
politics, communism, censorship, emigration came upon the anvil. 
The discussion never lagged and in the foreground were firmly 
set the basic truths—Church, Mass, sacraments—about which our 
people never tire of hearing. 
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We left the hall well satisfied with lots to think and talk about. 
Conversations on this scale between priest and people must be 
to our mutual advantage. I was surprised that Catholic Action 
organisations came in for so little mention. I found the explanation 
when I recalled a passage from Bishop Philbin’s 1955 Address to 
the Maynooth Union: “Interest in doctrinal matters is a normal 
and healthy evidence of active faith and it provides the appropriate 
environment for the life of faith. Such interest will both strengthen 
conviction and provide an incentive towards the activities that 
correspond with belief, while its absence will work in the contrary 
directions.” 

PATRICK J. BROPHY 


Saint Patrick’s College, Carlow 
CATHOLIC PRESS EXHIBITION, BELFAST 


HE idea of having a press exhibition in Belfast for the diocese 
of Down and Connor was first mooted after the great diocesan 
Eucharistic Congress organised by the Down and Connor 

diocesan committee of the Catholic Truth Society of Ireland in 
1934. That congress had what may be called a number of follow-up 
projects, undertaken by different organisations. These included 
the series of social weeks, called Catholic Social Conferences, 
which began in 1937, the Catholic Workers’ College, the Social 
Service Bureau (including free legal aid) administered by the 
C.Y.M.S., and the Morning Star Hostel run by the Legion of Mary. 

But it is a main object of the C.T.S. of Ireland to see to the 
spread of truth by way of the printed word; and a press exhibition 
was therefore the first major project considered. It arose out of 
the attempt to complete the work of the great congress by organising 
a drive in the parishes for the sale of Catholic newspapers and 
magazines, and of course of C.T.S. and other booklets. The co- 
operation of the publishers concerned was sought and was forth- 
coming. One of the cheapest forms of advertising for them in 
those days (shades of cheap newsprint!) was the distribution of 
free copies, and many parochial groups eagerly availed of the 
opportunity thus presented for effective canvassing. 

At the same time it was felt by the committee that an exhibition 
of what was available, particularly to show the great variety available, 
was necessary. Unfortunately, the Belfast pogrom of 1935 inter- 
vened, and St. Mary’s Hall became the headquarters of the Belfast 
Catholic Relief Fund; so the exhibition was postponed until 1936. 
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It was a great success in itself. But its real success was in the 
follow-up. 

A campaign was organised which raised the sales of Catholic 
publications in the diocese phenomenally; and the increase was 
maintained until the effects of the war began to be felt. 

All this is by way of introduction to the second diocesan press 
exhibition which took place in St. Mary’s Hall, Belfast, from 
27 November to 1 December last. During this short period some 
7,000 people visited the exhibition. There were thirty-two stalls 
arrayed for them. The majority of the stalls were rented by publishers 
of books, newspapers and magazines. (Film shows and lectures 
in the minor hall helped to avoid overcrowding and to maintain 
the flow of traffic.) The Catholic organisations of the diocese 
co-operated in the venture, and some 400 men and women gave 
generously of their time and energies as stewards of the exhibition. 

The immediate aim of the project was attained. Thousands of 
people were introduced to reading matter laid out in extenso. 
There were few, probably, who were not surprised that there was 
so much to see. There were few who did not see something of which 
they were unaware, whether it was at the juvenile section, where 
there was a wonderful array of books for juvenile enjoyment as 
well as works at various prices designed to assist parents with 
some of the awkward problems which arise in the upbringing of 
children; or at the Down and Connor Historical Society’s stall, 
where the stuff of history was displayed; or in the wide range of 
periodicals (not excluding THE FURROW). 

But the biggest surprise to many was at the book publishers’ 
stalls, surprise at the number of books each publisher had within 
the scope of the exhibition; and for many just plain surprise at 
books! One book publisher’s representative remarked that he had 
interviewed at his stall hundreds of people who had never been 
inside a bookshop—except to buy stationery or Christmas cards! 

It was one of the aims of the exhibition to introduce people 
to books, and it was hoped that as a result Christmas buying would 
include more books, not to speak of subscriptions to magazines 
and newspapers. 

But, of course, hopes aren’t enough. Successful as the exhibition 
was in its immediate object, its effect will fade if it is not regarded 
as part of a drive for the Catholic press. Not only that: an exhibition 
shows what is available; it also reveals what is not. In 1936 it was 
pointed out that Dutch Catholics, making up 35 per cent of a 
population of 8,000,000, had, apart from their magazines, thirty- 
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two daily newspapers on view at the Vatican press exhibition. 
There may have been some change since that time, for better or 
worse, in the position in Holland; there would appear to have 
been none, either for better or worse, so far as Irish newspapers 
are concerned. 

One of the difficulties connected with the exhibition was the 
questions of sales. It would have been unfair to local newsagents 
and booksellers, at what was a publishers’ exhibition, to arrange 
for sales direct to the public. It would also have been inconvenient, 
having regard to cash, wrapping, delays and hold-up of traffic, 
the design of the stalls and the space available. Yet there is obviously 
a need for something in the nature of a book fair with sales, for a 
large public unused to bookshops; it might easily be an annual 
affair depending on the co-operation of local traders. 

In any case it seems to be agreed that, wars permitting, the 
next press exhibition in St. Mary’s Hall, Belfast, should be held 
at a shorter interval than twenty-one years! 

J. J. CAMPBELL 


168 Clifton Park Avenue, Belfast 
MISSION IN MOROCCO 


THE Holy Father’s encyclical, ‘‘Fidei Donum,’’ has turned 
Catholic attention more than ever towards missionary Africa. 
North Africa, sometimes forgotten in this context, calls for 

our notice today. That is why I would like to introduce the monastery 
of Toumliline, by giving a report on a Summer Course I attended 
there last August. This Benedictine Monastery is situated 5,000 
feet high, on the cedar forest slopes of the Atlas Mountains in 
Morocco. Founded in 1952, it is the home of the only Christian 
monastic community in North Africa. The fact that a Catholic 
monastery has established itself and has been positively accepted 
in this environment is reckoned as near miraculous by students of 
Arab culture and Islamics. There is something remarkable in the 
fact of Toumliline even for the most casual observer, who, from 
newspapers at least, is aware of how high the tide of politico- 
religious nationalism runs in this part of the world today. 

Politically-independent Morocco is a new country. With freedom 

has come now for the first time strong centralised government. 
The Moroccan people are becoming highly conscious of their 
identity as a sovereign united state, and the figure and form of an 
ancient social structure is changing in our day. In Morocco, as 
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throughout all Africa, it is a time of rapid evolution. In many ways 
emancipated, the Moroccan stands at a cross-roads and to all 
thoughtful foreigners the question poses itself—what way will he 
turn? World attention focusses on North Africa, the gateway to a 
vast continent beyond. Among other things, the educational policy 
of the New Morocco is at present being formed and its own National 
University opened at Rabat in November. This consideration 
prompted the royal family of King Mohammed to suggest 
“Education” as the theme of this year’s course at Toumliline. 

The origin of the monastery itself is interesting. Five years ago 
twenty French Benedictines (led by a prior of Irish grandparentage) 
settled here in the very heart of Morocco. They came to a country 
at the time deeply stirred by anti-French prejudice, where petty 
massacres of foreign residents were not infrequent. A dispensary 
and orphanage were opened at the monastery, a godsend to this 
backward Berber region. In time the community endeared themselves 
to both Moroccan authorities and people. Later, Moslem students 
began to come to the monastery during the summer, to study in 
its quiet, Christian peace. In 1956 a Summer School was organised 
to give the Moroccan students the opportunity of coming in contact 
with European professors, and of exchanging views with students 
from other countries. The experiment was a marked success and in 
1957 it was repeated on a larger scale. One hundred and sixty 
students and seventy professors gathered here for three weeks in 
the heart of this Arab-Berber region. 

The Prince Regent, Moulay Hassan, opened the course. Our 
subject, Education, in its wider sense, involved philosophical, 
theological and historical study, as well as the more restricted 
field of pedagogy itself. The lectures were in French, some of which 
were duplicated in Arabic. We were privileged to hear well-known 
educationalists and Islamic scholars, from the United States, 
Europe and the Middle East. Professors, Catholic, Protestant, 
Moslem and Jewish, lectured on religious and philosophical topics, 
ranging over every aspect of our theme with its wide terms of 
reference. About 60% of us were Christians, with 359% Moslems 
and 5% Jews. In addition to formal lectures there were seminars 
directed by professors, which worked for a period of a week on a 
set subject. A full report on the proceedings of each was submitted 
before the whole gathering at weekends. 

We learnt more of the ancient and well-known Arabic 
philosophical tradition, and were introduced to the modern Moslem 
mind and way of thought. With Jews we explored the basic unity 
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of the Old and New Testaments. We met Jew and Moslem in the 
name of the One God, but no exaggerated eirenicism found its 
way into our discussions. The Catholic Church was host even 
though on Moslem soil. We spoke of our Christian religion as best 
we could, knowing how we are bound to share it. But we listened 
too, sharpening our Catholic minds in the midst of such contrasting 
beliefs. For three weeks we lived and talked and thought together, 
and a family feeling grew up among us. The atmosphere was one 
of peace and comprehension, in which Pole and Persian, French 
and Algerian, American and Syrian, sought mutual understanding 
and knowledge of each one’s belief. These were no sentimental 
tourists, but earnest young men and women, who in future years 
will shape the mentalities of their native lands. 

Toumliline is primarily a community of monks living the 
Benedictine rule; as it were, an oasis of true Christian worship in 
this desert land of North Africa. But it has also become a meeting 
place of East and West. Perhaps one might think Toumliline an 
over oblique approach to a real missionary problem, but Christian 
influence must grow gently in this most delicate of mission fields. 
Prejudice feeds on ignorance, and this Toumliline is dedicated to 
remove. By creating a valuable spiritual and intellectual climate 
it is providing an opportunity for an interpenetration of cultures 
that could mean so much. Understanding is being realised, at a 
more personal and sincere level than is possible in the councils 
of politicians and financiers. Through Toumliline has been born 
a unique rapprochement of Christian and Islamic Society. 

Perhaps in our Irish prayers for the propagation of the Faith, 
we will now be mindful also of this unusual missionary enterprise. 


THOMAS STACK 
Holy Cross College, Clonliffe, Dublin 


Tolle, lege 


Now and then, when I read certain treatises which point to 
perfection as though through a thousand stumbling blocks, my 
poor small mind quickly tires, and I close the learned tome that 
is breaking my head and drying up my heart and pick up Holy 
Scripture. 


—Ste. Thérése 


News and Views 


priest reader writes: 


Most of us will agree that we Irish priests need something 
by way of a constant stimulus in the pastoral-intellectual 
sphere. The conjunction of pastoral and intellectual activities 
is not accidental—there is an essential connection here. 
Spiritually we are renewed by the annual retreat, the monthly 
day of recollection and the advice or reprimand of a confessor, 
but we have nothing comparable in the pastoral-intellectual 
domain. And we are talking about the need for a stimulus, 
not an exhortation. The effects of the latter are usually short 
lived; for instance, in the Seminary we did sincerely believe 
that all we needed to make us voracious readers (and I mean 
readers of worthwhile material) was a quiet presbytery, a 
good fire and the curtains drawn. Most of us have been 
disillusioned in this respect. There is the exceptional priest 
with such deep scholarly instincts that he can keep to his 
books even in the most unfavourable circumstances, but 
most of us cannot work in a vacuum—we require immediate 
objectives and constant encouragement. 

Nor will our people stimulate us to better endeavours in 
the pastoral-intellectual domain; they will edify us, thank God, 
and occasionally prick our consciences but for the most part 
they won’t send us back to our books or pinpoint the need 
for constant renewal of ourselves. 

Our fellow priests, then, offer the best hope of being the 
sort of stimulus that we need. Most priests are members of a 
clerical group that meets regularly for social and recreational 
purposes; why not turn these groups into informal reading 
parties also? A start could be made by group subscription 
to a dozen good magazines and for the weekly or fortnightly 
meeting each man would undertake to read one or two 
magazines and report on these. The magazines could then 
be exchanged and the good articles noted. A reading programme 
like this would help to anchor our lively clerical discussions 
and induce the learner’s attitude rather than the merely 
argumentative. 

We could branch out into group buying of books also 
(and perhaps solve a real financial difficulty in this way) and 
once a month or so members of the group would analyse 
and comment on a book. It might be a good idea if each group 
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had as a sort of unofficial adviser a priest of wide interests, 
who was in touch with the latest in books and in magazines. 
Anyhow details like this could be worked out by each group 
and all would have to be prepared to experiment freely. For 
that reason initiative from below is more important than 
direction from the top. 


Our correspondent’s suggestion sounds reasonable. It offers 
an opportunity of team work among priests, so much 
recommended by the Holy Father and proving today so effective 
in pastoral work. Speaking to the Lenten preachers of Rome in 
February 1956, the Holy Father said: ‘“You know, beloved sons, 
how hard it is to accomplish great things alone, how practically 
impossible to do everything by one’s unaided efforts. Be ready, 
therefore, and declare your readiness to join your forces; respond 
generously to every call made upon you by your brother-priests, 
whenever they ask your help in exercising their apostolic ministry.” 
The final chapter in Michonneau’s The Missionary Spirit in Parish 
Life (Mercier Press) bears the title ““The Absolute Need of Team- 
work.” It is just the sort of reading to provide material for 
discussion at a clerical session of the kind our correspondent has 
in mind. 

This reader’s comment on the necessity of initiative from below 
is surely wise. Direction from the top and initiative from below. 
These are sometimes seen not for what they are in the spiritual 
and apostolic life of the priest, that is as complementary, but 
they are mistakenly conceived as rivals or opposites. Now the 
priesthood is inconceivable except as a participation in the priest- 
hood of the bishop and the clear thinking out of the theological 
and practical implications of this truth is very necessary today. 
Obedience does not inhibit, it inspires and supports initiative. 
Pope Pius XII has shown in more than one place what store is to 
be set in the formation of the young cleric on this spirit of initiative. 
Thus in Menti Nostrae he writes: ‘‘Particular attention must be 
paid to character formation in the case of each boy by developing 
in him the sense of responsibility, the capacity to use his judgment 
and the spirit of initiative.”! In an important pastoral work, 
L’Annonce missionaire de I’évangile, a study of parish missions 
which will be reviewed later here, Pére Hitz, C.SS.R., stresses the 
importance in the life of the priest both of respect for the 
directions of the hierarchy and of a spirit of initiative. He 

1, THE FURROW, January 1951, p. 52. 
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first quotes the remark of Cardinal Suhard in Essor ou déclin de 
l’Eglise: ‘Without this deep and filial respect for the pastor of the 
diocese (sacerdos et pontifex), the fullest expression of the priesthood 
of Christ, and without this loyal obedience to the directives of the 
Pope, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, there can be no apostles.” ‘‘The 
spirit of initiative,” Pére Hitz writes, “is not a concession made 
to the independence of the apostle; it is a necessity of his Christian 
vocation as both priest and missionary. If this spirit of initiative 
is lacking, a necessary function is wanting to the Church, one 
that authority, no matter how enterprising, cannot entirely supply. 
The attitude, whether inspired by laziness or timidity, of 
always waiting for a positive directive from authority before 
putting one’s hand to anything is not a Christian attitude, 
least of all is it a missionary one. It is reprehensible not to submit 
to the decisions of the hierarchy. But it is also reprehensible not 
to promote actively the life of the Church to the full measure of 
our powers. It is well known that in the past this want of initiative 
on the part of the clergy and the laity has thwarted the development 
of the Church. Apostles, whether priests or laymen, are at the 
service of the Church as much by their initiative as by their 
dependence. All our resources should be consecrated to this task. 
A truly living apostolate can exist only where apostles, particularly 
priests, take this duty of initiative to heart.’ 


* * * 


Sister M. Jordana, O.P., Dominican Convent, Cabra, Secretary 
of the Conference of Convent Secondary Schools, writes: 


The article in the November issue of THE FURROW on “The 
Teaching Sister’ has been of great interest to the Teaching Sisters 
in Ireland. But since the article would seem to imply that no such 
Courses as those suggested have as yet been thought of for the 
Teaching Sisters in Ireland, I have been instructed by the Con- 
ference of Convent Secondary Schools and the Conference of 
Convent Grammar Schools (Northern Ireland) to give the following 
information: 

As far back as July 1922, that is before the foundation of either 
of the above Conferences, a Summer School for Nuns representing 
the majority of the Teaching Sisters in Ireland was held at 


2. L’Annonce missionaire de l’evangile par Pére P. Hitz, C.SS.R. (Paris: 
Editions du Cerf. 1954. Pp. 57-58.) 
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Dominican College, Eccles Street, Dublin. Many subjects were 
dealt with, but each year, until the foundation of the Conference 
of Convent Secondary Schools in 1929, there was a Course on 
Catholic Faith. One hour each day during the Summer School 
which continued for three or four weeks, was devoted toit. Lectures 
were given by very eminent professors, each a specialist in his own 
field. 

The object of this Catholic Faith series was both expository and 
pedagogic, and was intended to afford the Nuns following it an 
opportunity of getting most useful help towards the wider and 
deeper teaching of religion which the bishops called for in their 
Programme of Religious Instruction for Secondary Schools. 

To come to more recent dates. In 1952 their Lordships the 
Bishops of Ireland granted permission to the Conference of Convent 
Secondary Schools to organise Summer Courses in Christian 
Doctrine for Nuns. Since then, these Courses have been given 
annually with the approval of His Grace, the Archbishop of Dublin, 
at Dominican Convent, Muckross Park, Donnybrook, Dublin. 
Each year, there has been a course in Sacred Theology by the Very 
Reverend V. P. Ryan, O.P., S.T.M., Professor at the Angelicum, 
Rome, Director of the English Section of the Pontifical Institute of 
Regina Mundi, and lecturer in Dogmatic Theology to that group. 
Every year Father Ryan has taken a tract from the Summa 
Theologica of St. Aquinas. Thus in 1953, he dealt with that on 
Christology; in 1954, the Blessed Eucharist; in 1955, Grace; in 
1956, God—His Existence, Essence and Attributes; and in 1957, 
the Blessed Trinity. A printed synopsis of each lecture was given 
to each Sister before the Course. In 1954, in addition to the lectures 
on Sacred Theology, five lectures on Catechetics were given by the 
Reverend S. O’Cuiv, C.C., and in 1955 Father O’Cuiv gave a 
further four lectures on the same subject. In 1956 and again in 
1957, five lectures in each year on Social Science have been given 
by the Very Reverend P. Corcoran, S.M., D.D. 

The average attendance at these Courses is 140, representing 
Sisters from practically all the Teaching Orders in Ireland. The 
interest and enthusiasm shown by the Sisters is but the outward 
expression of their inner conviction of the importance of such 
Courses. The lectures are in no sense “popular” but require con- 
centration, serious reading, and a determination to go ever forward 
in the study of Sacred Truth. 

Similar Courses have been organised by the Conference of 
Convent Grammar Schools in Northern Ireland, with the approval 
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of His Lordship, the Bishop of Down and Connor; and the Con- 
ference of Convent Primary Schools (founded in Dublin in 1950) 
has also conducted Courses in Christian Doctrine for its members, 
Incidentally, the yearly programmes for the Annual General 
Meeting of the Conference of Convent Secondary Schools and the 
Conference of Convent Primary Schools are prepared in con- 
sultation with the Archbishop of Dublin. Furthermore, a represen- 
tative of the Archbishop presides at these General Meetings, and 
usually His Grace has been pleased to address the delegates in 
person. His Lordship, the Bishop of Down and Connor shows the 
same interest in the Conference of Convent Grammar Schools. 

In addition to these general Courses, individual Congregations 
and Communities organise Courses for themselves in Sacred 
Scripture, Sacred Theology, Liturgy, Sociology. I could give details 
of these but I am afraid that this enumeration of Courses may 
become wearisome. Lest, however, silence might be taken as a 
sign that the Teaching Sisters in Ireland are not aware of the wishes 
of our Holy Father, the Pope, or that they are not doing something 
towards the realisation of his wishes in their regard, it is only right 
that some information, necessarily incomplete, should be given as 
to the actual position. 


A letter from Father Raymond Fitzpatrick of Saint MacNissi’s 
College, Garron Tower, Co. Antrim, treats of the in- 
fluence of certain TV programmes (with which Ethna Conway 
deals in this issue). He writes: 


Now, I am not referring here to immodesty in dress so 
often seen on the TV screen nor to suggestive dialogue which 
turns up on plays and other programmes. What I have in 
mind are the various discussion programmes which touch 
on religion and morals. The Catholic point of view, it is true, 
does get a certain amount of publicity, but there are so very 
many items—items in such programmes as Panorama or 
Tonight, for instance—when a “Christian” is invited to give 
the attitude of ‘““‘The Church” towards such questions as the 
remarriage of divorced persons, artificial insemination, ete. 
Now in these the “Church” is represented by an Anglican 
clergyman who is liable to say anything from: “The Archbishop 
of Canterbury is wrong in this” to “Thank goodness the 
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Church has no official view on this.” (This latter statement 
was made recently in regard to artificial insemination, and one 
might have heard overtoned: “‘Not like the stuffy Church of 
Rome.) One Anglican minister a few weeks ago admitted 
in face of a scornful barrage that he didn’t really believe 
everything contained in the Creed! Now against such jellyfish 
exponents of Christianity are set “‘trained agnostics’”—the 
phrase is Mr. McSparran’s in Stormont recently—and non- 
Christians who put forward arguments which are often not 
so easily laughed to scorn as our Van Noorts and Tanquereys 
make out. They are arguments, often, of very intelligent 
people, of people, it is true, who have no divine teaching 
authority to look up to, and they have a certain reasonableness 
about them which appeals to anyone not trained in theology. 
One such argument put forward a month or so ago, for example, 
in favour of artificial insemination, was that human aid was 
enlisted in the birth of a child; what was wrong, then, in 
human help in the conception of it ? 

The problem is a really urgent one, one that calls for some- 
thing to be done and done at once. But what? The best means 
would seem to be for Catholics from all walks of life—doctors, 
farmers, tradesmen, schoolteachers as well as priests—to write 
and write often, to the BBC or to the ITA, to deluge Lime 
Grove with protests and complaints about such anti-religious 
programmes. There is a Programme Correspondence Section 
of the BBC which “‘is responsible for seeing that each (letter) 
is acknowledged, and that the opinions expressed and 
suggestions put forward are carefully considered” (BBC 
Handbook, 1958). Bishop Murphy of Shrewsbury in his recent 
Advent Pastoral has asked chaplains of confraternities to 
appoint a TV representative to write to the Director of 
Programmes regularly. 

The problem could be attacked from another side if our 
daily Catholic-run newspapers, the IRISH NEWS, the IRISH 
INDEPENDENT and the IRISH PRESS, were to have some competent 
person standing-by to provide an antidote to the poison that 
is pouring into our people’s homes. Such a reply would have 
to be given immediately, within a day or two of an offending 
programme; a weekly or monthly review is of little use in this 
matter. 

These are only two possible remedies. Prevention is much 
better than cure and the first solution, that of writing to the 
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BBC, would seem to be the more effective, but perhaps your 
readers would be able to offer some other suggestions. 


A parish priest from a southern diocese offers another solution: 


I believe a Television Service is up for auction in Ireland. 
Why doesn’t the Church have a go? It could be the answer 
to all our de-nationalising and materialistic influences. No 
matter what other control it is under, evil will creep in somehow. 
Money, I think, would be the least worry. 


* * * 


In his address to the participants at the Assisi Congress in 
September 1956 the Holy Father, it will be recalled, devoted the 
greater part of his allocution to the doctrine and the worship of 
Our Lord in the tabernacle and defended this eucharistic devotion 
against various misinterpretations and abuses. Having explained 
the role and relative importance of altar and tabernacle, the Holy 
Father underlined that ‘“‘an awareness of their unity is more 
important than a realisation of their differences” and he deplored 
the tendency of “‘lessening of esteem for the presence and action 
of Christ in the Tabernacle. . . . To separate tabernacle from altar 
is to separate two entities which by their origin and nature should 
remain united. . . . The most enthusiastic and convinced liturgist 
must be able to understand and appreciate what Our Lord in the 
tabernacle means to the solidly pious faithful, be they unlearned 
or educated. He is their counsellor, their consoler, their strength, 
their refuge, their hope, in life and death.’ 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites by a General Decree of 1 
June 19574 issued directions which make clearer still the mind of 
the Church concerning the eucharistic cult of the Real Presence 
and the care of the tabernacle. Only one of the seven points in the 
decree is entirely new and this concerns the tabernacle on altars 
where Mass is said facing the people. “In churches which have only 
one altar, this may not be so built that the priest celebrates Mass 
facing the people; but on this altar, in its centre, must be placed 
the tabernacle.”” In the November issue of worsHIP there is an 
authoritative commentary on the decree by Father Josef Loew, 
C.SS.R., vice-relator of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. Father 


3. THE FURROW, November 1956, pp. 706-07. 
4. ACTA APOSTOLICAE SEDIS, 22 July 1957, pp. 425-426. 
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Loew points out that while the decree contains nothing that is new, 
apart from the question of the tabernacle upon the altar facing the 
people, the decree underlines directions of standing legislation 


_ which it is especially necessary to recall today. ‘““Whoever has some 


acquaintance with recent churches . . . will have sensed,” he writes, 
“that everything is not as it should be in regard to the building 
of tabernacles.”” The decree (No. 8) expressly forbids “‘tabernacles 
... located apart from the altar, e.g., in the wall or to the side or 
behind the altar; or in wall tabernacles or in columns that are 
separated from the altar.’’ Regarding the shape of the tabernacle, 
the decree states (No. 7) that it should “‘harmonise with the style 
of the altar and of the church; it should not differ too radically 
from those hitherto in accepted use; it should not be degraded to 
some kind of simple box or chest (capsa), but by its very appearance 
should represent the actual dwelling place (tabernaculum—tent) 
of God among men; it should not be adorned with unusual symbols 
or figures which might cause admiratio populi, or might be open 
to misinterpretation, or which lack all (evident) relation to the 
Most Holy Sacrament.” Father Loew says of this regulation: “it 
brings into sharp focus the meaning of the tabernacle as the dwelling 
place of God in the Holy Eucharist. Everything not readily re- 
concilable with this meaning, that is to say, with the essence and 
purpose of the tabernacle, is to be avoided. This holds true of the 
whole complex of outward appearance: size, shape, and adornment. 
Expressly rejected are certain forms already, unfortunately, 
introduced into many places, such as low, flat boxes (even of 
precious materials), eccentric forms such as receptacles with lids 
opening upwards, tabernacles that can be lowered (versenkbar) 
or can be shifted about—or other similar contrivances which have 
made their appearances in recent years.” 

“One can only hope,” Father Loew concludes, “that the decree 
will now meet with energetic application in practice, accompanied 
by a conscious and united willingness on the part of all the clergy 
to accept the implications of the decree: viz., in regard to each 
one’s personal attitude towards Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, 
as well as the obligation to educate the faithful to a genuine 
‘tabernacle piety’ that has its foundations in the liturgy.” 


| . 


Documents 


Sacra Congregatio Prot. N. D. 59/957, 
Rituum. 


DIOECESIUM HIBERNIAE 


Em.mus ac Rev.mus Dominus Ioannes Cardinalis D’Alton, 
Archiepiscopus Armachan. totiusque Hiberniae Primas, nomine 
etiam ceterorum omnium Hiberniae Ordinariorum, a Sanctitate 
Sua humiliter postulavit, ut festum Sancti Macanisii, dioecesibus 
Hiberniae proprium, transferri valeat de die 3 in diem 4 mensis 
Septembris, ad evitandam occurrentiam cum festo S. Pii Papae X, 
quem Clerus populusque Hibernicus magna religione colit. 

Sacra porro Rituum Congregatio, utendo facultatibus sibi ab 
Ipso Ss.mo Domino nostro PIO PAPA XII tributis, attentis 
expositis, benigne annuit pro gratia iuxta preces: servatis de cetero 
Rubricis. Contrariis non obstantibus quibuscumque. 

Romae, die 14 Octobris 1957. 

G. Card. Cicognani 
S.R.C. Praef. 

A. Carinci, Archiep. Seleucien., 
S.R.C. a secretis. 


The Lessons of The Sixteenth Century 


In his remarkable book, Vraie et fausse réforme dans I’ Eglise, 
Father Congar insists on the necessity of periodic revision. His 
Introduction shows us the spirit in which he means these words. 
Our times, he says, hunger for sincerity and courage. Christ’s 
authentic message, in all its purity and without compromise must 
be presented to the world—to the world as it really is and not as 
we would like to imagine it. It must use a language which is 
intelligible, and an organisation which can be integrated into 
modern life. Why entangle it in a mass of out-dated, useless trappings 
that either hide or disfigure the essential features? To keep silent, 
however, when frankness is demanded is still a sin against truth. 
Should we try to disguise obvious abuses with subtle pretexts 
the result would be disastrous, the rude awakening inevitable. 
It would be unwise to forget the lessons of the sixteenth century. 


—MGR. GERARD PHILIPS: The Role of the Laity in the Church 
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New Books 


Essays in Christian Unity. Henry St. 
John, O.P. London: Blackfriars 
Publications. Pp. XIX, 144. Price 
12/6. 

THESE essays were written at different 
times between 1928 and 1954. They 
embody, then, nearly thirty years of 
work on Father St. John’s part in the 
cause of Christian unity. The 
Ecumenical Movement should, he 
says, command the attention of 
Catholics, for ‘it is one of the most 
striking phenomena of our anxious 
and troubled age. One indication, at 
least for us, of its urgent importance 
is the increasing interest the Holy See 
has taken, especially during the 
present pontificate, in it and the 
problems it deals with.” 

However, it is not the Ecumenical 
Movement as such that forms the 
main subject of Father St. John’s 
essays, but the development of ‘‘a new 
spirit of sympathy and understanding 
towards those other Christians, whom 
we call our separated brethren.” 
Himself a convert from the Church of 
England, and the Anglo-Catholic part 
of it, he speaks with the sincerity and 
urgency of one for whom Christian 
unity is a matter of vital personal 
concern. Catholics must not just sit 
back and look on, waiting for the tide 
to turn their way: they must work for 
unity, and to do this they must learn 
“the technique of approach to our 
separated brethren,”’ for “the diversity 
of ethos, culture and idiom of thought 
in which dogmas are held is often 
more divisive than the dogmas 
themselves.” 

What is this “technique of 
approach”? Father St. John describes 
it as the practical outcome of “the 
ecumenical spirit . . . a spirit which 
lays aside the psychology of war and 
rejects all controversy of the win-a- 
victory type, and which without 
surrendering one iota of principle 
attempts to enter into the minds of 
those who differ from us, trying to 


understand by careful and patient 
probing what the real extent of those 
differences is, and what first caused 
them to arise.’”’ This is the work of 
men: the rest is in the hands of God. 
All these essays provide a demon- 
stration lesson in the eirenic or 
ecumenical approach. The religious 
situation in England is envisaged 
throughout. But the general principles 
formulated and applied by Father 
St. John have a wider application. 
SEAN O’RIORDAN 
Rome 


Christ, Our Lady and the Church. 
Yves M-J. Congar, O.P. London: 
Longmans. 1957. 8/6. 

A SLIGHT, but solid, morsel this from 

the generous and understanding hand 

of Pére Congar, offered to Catholics 
and Protestants alike for some 
thoughtful mastication. It takes the 
form of an essay with two distinct 

parts, both of which are based on a 

consideration of the christological 

doctrine of the Council of Chalcedon; 
for, originally published in French in 

1952, it was written to commemorate 

the council’s fifteenth centenary. 

In the first part Protestants are 
asked to compare their teaching with 
Chalcedon’s_ definition — which, 
theoretically, they accept—and to see 
if their differences from Catholics on 
points of ecclesiology and mariology 
do not really spring from a tendency 
towards the christological heterodoxy, 
Monophysitism, that was condemned 
by the council. And then, in the 
following section of the book, the 
author aims a blow at our own 
complacency by turning to Catholics 
and raising gently a finger of protest 
against certain currents in our 


preaching, and even in our theology, 
which if they ever became strong 
enough, could wash us on to the rocks 
of the very same error. So it is through 
a process of “mutual exploration” 
that Pére Congar attempts to lead his 
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Catholic and Protestant readers, and 
to both he suggests a_ theological 
examination of conscience, intending, 
of course, that we sink our accidental 
differences and agree on what is 
essential—in this case, the teaching 
of Chalcedon on the absolute integrity 
of the two natures united “without 
confusion, without transformation, 
without division, without separation” 
in the Person of Christ. For this 
reason his work has been introduced 
to English readers by Father Henry 
St. John, O.P., with the sub-title 
**A Study in Eirenic Theology.” 

As such it is something of a novelty. 
The ecumenical “dialogue” of the 
continentals has raised few resounding 
echoes in the English-speaking world, 
and our attitude is largely the 
instinctive one of trying to “shout 
down,” rather than to “talk with,” 
Protestants on matters doctrinal. 
We can learn much from the method 
of Pére Congar. Rather than argue 
over points like the nature of the 
Church and the privileges of Our 
Lady he attempts to isolate the real 
point at issue, to emphasise and discuss 
the sources of all these other divisions 
—the fundamentally different con- 
ceptions Catholics and Protestants 
have of the nature and the role of 
the Incarnation, and, more especially, 
of the part played by Christ’s human 
nature in His work of mediation. 
Quietly, yet insistently, he indicates 
to Protestants the underlying logic 
of their position; charitably, yet 
unequivocally, he confronts them with 
Chalcedon, and points to the 
deviation and to the consequences this 
deviation has produced in the 
Protestant theology of the Church and 
in its attitude to Mary. He doesn’t 
rant. He doesn’t refute, or scream 
“theresy”; but he attempts to speak 
to Protestants — in language they 
should readily understand, not in the 
clichés of the schools—and he appeals 
for a reconsideration of their teaching 


on this point incorporating a more 
practical recognition of the conciliar 
definition. It is a case of the venom 
of polemics being exchanged for the 
milk of charitable discussion, and a 
worthier apologetic is the result. 

Doctrinally, too, it is an instructive 
book. There is something to be said 
for the author’s claim that there is 
the tendency in some Catholic 
mariological writing to minimise the 
importance of Christ’s integral human 
nature by speaking of Mary as filling 
up the “‘empty space’ between Our 
Lord and ourselves; and his reminder 
that our teaching on Our Lady should 
constantly be related to what we 
believe about Christ, lest it feed on 
devotion to the detriment of doctrine, 
is timely enough. But this has been 
said before and, doubtless, since the 
work of juxtaposing yet uniting, and 
of uniting without fusing, the human 
and the divine natures in our 
theological discussions of the Person 
of Christ is always delicate, and since 
the theology of a living Church. is 
constantly being tugged along by its 
devotion, it will all have to be said 
again. More important than Pére 
Congar’s warnings are, I fancy, his 
words on certain positive aspects of 
Catholic teaching: the fine pages that 
deal with the distinction between 
nature and person and the part played 
by Christ’s human nature, and, 
particularly, where this is applied to 
the Church; the way he can indicate 
the logic that links what we teach 
about Mary and the Church with 
what we believe about Christ—and 
in many other places, by suggestion 
rather than exposition, he can cause 
our fingers to close more tightly, more 
appreciatively, around the treasure of 
our Faith. 

The interested lay-man, and those 
of us for whom Tanquerey or Van 
Noort has become only a name to 
which are attached some poignant 
memories, will find a useful glossary 
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of technical terms to accompany 
them along an eighty-page journey 
that they can be strongly advised to 
make. 

For introducing this work Father 
St. John deserves warm congratulation, 
though “‘eirenically” I would suggest 
that his adaption-—for the most part 
good—is not always so commendable. 
In places I thought I detected a 
tendency to obscure the clarity of the 
original and to translate inadequately. 

KEVIN WALSH 


Rome. 


The Irish Dominicans. D. D. C. 
Pochin Mould. Dublin: Dominican 
Publications. 1957. Pp. 276. Price 
21/-. 

THE ecclesiastical history of medieval 

and early modern Ireland is largely 

unwritten; a pessimistic historian 
might add that it is largely unwritable. 

This is due, not to lack of historians, 

but to the lack of source material. 

Hardly any episcopal registers survive; 

few parochial registers antedate the 

middle of the eighteenth century. The 
monastic order has not fared much 
better, with the possible exception of 
the Franciscans: few monastic 
registers, chartularies, collections of 
deeds survive. The task of the historian 
of a particular branch of the monastic 
order in Ireland is, then, not an easy 
one. It involves the collection and 
examination of the few monastic 
sources proper to the order which 
have survived at home and abroad; 
the gleanings to be got from a study 
of English and Irish feudal documents 
and State papers; the use of archaeo- 

logical research; and above all a 

detailed study of Papal Registers, 

petitions, and other documents. It is 
not surprising that historians have 
been discouraged, or have not been 
able to produce results. 

The Dominican order in Ireland, 
however, has not altogether lacked 
historians. As early as the seventeenth 


century the Italian Dominican 
historians Fontana and Malveda 
dealt with the history of the order in 
Treland; at the same time the Irish 
Dominican O’Heyne published his 
Epilogus  chronologicus; Bishop de 
Burgo’s ambitious Hibernia Dom- 
inicana appeared towards the latter 
half of the eighteenth century; and in 
comparatively modern times aspects of 
the subject have been treated by the 
following Irish Dominican scholars: 
Fathers M. A. ‘Costello, A. Coleman, 
M. MaclInerny, B. O’Sullivan. 

The present writer, Dr. D. C. 
Pochin Mould, needs no introduction 
to Irish readers. Her delightful books, 
Irish Pilgrimage, Ireland of the Saints, 
The Celtic Saints, have proved a 
valuable, and perhaps much needed, 
reminder of our heritage. Readers 
familiar with the above books will 
know that Dr. Pochin Mould’s style 
is refreshingly clear and popular, but 
that her work is based on extensive 
reading and personal contact with 
ancient religious sites. Her Irish 
Dominicans is in the same genre, 
though it is in a sense more scholarly 
in format and presentation. The author 
makes no pretence of writing an 
exhaustive and scholarly work on the 
subject of the Irish Dominicans. She 
is very modest in her claims: “this 
book,” she says, “‘sets out to be no 
more than a summary of Dominican 
history in Ireland,” and she echoes 
Dominic O’Daly’s plea that in future 
some Irish Dominican would tell the 
story in full and “complete what I 
have left unaccomplished, nay, barely 
touched.” Dr. Pochin Mould has done 
much more than “barely touched” 
upon the subject. She has used nearly 
all the published source material and 
secondary authorities; she has used 
some valuable unpublished research 
work of Dr. Urban Flanagan, O.P., 
and has written a most interesting 
and readable account of the Irish 
Dominicans. 
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The plan of the work is: two chapters 
on general Dominican history, one 
on the founding of the Irish Vicariate, 
one on Dominican life in medieval 
Ireland, and the remainder of the 
work on aspects of Irish Dominican 
history from Tudor times to the 
present day. The chapters on the 
medieval history of the order are the 
least satisfactory; the author is on 
firmer ground and is more interesting 
when dealing with the period following 
the Tudor reconquest. There are some 
valuable and scholarly appendices: 
Lists of the Irish Dominican Bishops 
and Martyrs; Lists of Provincials from 
1536; surviving chalices and statues; 
Irish Dominicans working abroad in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies; and a statistical table of 
numbers in the Irish Vicariate. 

Dr. Pochin Mould has the eye of 
an artist and one of the outstanding 
features of the book is the wealth and 
high standard of the illustrations. 
She seems to have visited most, if 
not all, of the monastic sites and with 
fine judgment she picks out the 
significant detail. May I single out by 
way of example: the photograph of 
the Tower and choir windows of 
Sligo; the detail from the tomb of 
Felim O’Connor; the wonderful tomb 
in the North Wall of the choir at 
Strade and the Pious Pelican corbel; 
the stone carving of the Dominican 
at Sligo and the penal figure at 
Kilkenny; the fresco of MHonoria 
Magaen from Taormina, Sicily; and 
the series of carved Madonnas. In 
all there are some eighty illustrations 
together with a number of fine sketches 
and plans of monastic sites. With 
the present cost of publication, a 
guinea seems a most reasonable price 
for this book. 

Dr. Pochin Mould has done her 
work well and her Jrish Dominicans 
should have a universal appeal. It 
should inspire scholars to “‘complete” 
what she has begun. However, in 


view of the difficulties already 
explained, we cannot expect immediate 
or definitive results. 

P. J. DUNNING 
Strawberry Hill, London 


God and His Creation. Theology 
Library, Volume II. General 
Editor: A. M. Henry, O.P. Trans- 
lated by Charles Miltner, C.S.C. 
Cork: Mercier Press. 1956. Price 
21/-. 

Tuis is the second volume in the six- 
volume English translation of the 
French compendium Initiation 
théologique. Volume one of the series 
was concerned with the sources of 
Revelation, the witnesses to divine 
Tradition and the general relationship 
between faith and reason. For the 
reader impatient to come to grips with 
the theological study of the truths of 
faith, there must have been a 
temptation to look on this volume as 
a necessary evil—like the five-finger 
exercises, or the study of grammar 
and syntax in acquiring a new 
language. No doubt he was buoyed up 
by the hope of rich rewards ahead in 
return for the discipline and delay 
imposed on him. In the opinion of the 
present reviewer, volume two goes far 
to fulfil this expectation. Perhaps it 
was all to the good, however, that 
the initial approaches demanded effort 
and perseverance, for these are called 
for by the present volume also. 
Indeed here lies one of the great merits 
of this work, not always found in a 
work of popularisation: the authors, 
while avoiding for the most part 
technical language, are on_ their 
guard against too summary a treatment 
of their subject and over-simplified 
solutions of problems. 

It is surprising how much theology 
is packed into the five hundred odd 
pages of this volume. The ground 
covered is roughly that of the scholastic 
tracts De Deo uno et trino and De 
Deo creante et elevante: the existence 
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and attributes of God; the distinction 
of divine Persons and the inner life 
of the Trinity; the angels; creation; 
man’s natural endowment and his call 
to the life of grace; the Fall, original 
sin and man’s subjection to Satan; 
God’s government of the world, and 
the co-operation in that task to which 
He calls angels and men. 

The reader who refuses to be put 
off by the demand for some close 
reading at times will derive both 
profit and pleasure from this book. 
As he makes his way through it, the 
calm certainties of the faith will greet 
him with the reassuring aspect of a 
friendly and familiar landscape; while 
the occasional excursion into the 
hitherto strange country of theological 
controversy will, thanks to expert 
guidance, prove stimulating and 
informative. Among the difficult or 
controversial questions discussed in 
this volume are: the grace of the 
angels in relation to Christ, the 
problem of suffering, the meaning of 
the Genesis account of creation. In 
addition to these time-honoured 
problems, there are brief but interesting 
discussions on the hypothesis of the 
evolution of the human body, the 
metaphysical possibility of the artificial 
production of living cells, the like- 
lihood of a natural explanation for 
clairvoyance, thought-reading and 
table-turning. On all these questions, 
the authors present up-to-date 
information and place it in perspective 
against the general background of 
the Summa Theologica, whose outlines 
determine the plan of the entire work. 

A very valuable feature of the work 
is the section ‘“Reflexions and 
Perspectives” added to each chapter 
by the general editor, A. M. Henry, 
O.P. Its purpose is to link the chapters 
together, suggest new subjects for 
study, and help the reader to develop 
the theological point of view. The 
emphasis here is on modernity and 
comprehensiveness, as will be evident 


from the following lines taken from 
the section dealing with the work of 
creation: “Theology of leisure time 
and recreation; theology of sports 
and physical education; theology of 
Broadway, Hollywood, beauty 
contests; theology of dating and 
courtship; theology of the movies, 
radio and television . . . theology of 
the Sunday . . . Sunday and Resur- 
rection; why celebrate every week the 
Resurrection (past and to come)?; 
meaning of the memorial—Sunday 
and Baptism; elements of the Sunday 
liturgy as related to Baptism; their 
meaning. Sunday and the Eucharist; 
the Eucharist and manna E 
Eschatological meaning of the Sunday. 
The Sunday and the return of Christ; 
patristic theology of the eighth day.” 

The translation, though generally 
satisfactory, shows room for improve- 
ment. The idiom of the original comes 
through occasionally, and, what is 
more serious, the sense is lost in a 
few places (cf. p. 476, line nine from 
the end; p. 488, line three from the 
end). These faults, together with a 
number of misprints, should be 
corrected in the future editions which 
are likely to be called for. 

KEVIN McNAMARA 

Maynooth 


The Direction of Nuns. Translated 
from the French by Lancelot 
Sheppard. London: Blackfriars. 
1956. Pp. 259. Price 16/6. 

‘‘Where the green swell is in the 

havens dumb.” To the world the nun 

always remains a mystery—whether 
the intelligent novelist will admit it, 
or the film producer be deceived by 

his own caricature. Perhaps, in a 

country like Ireland, for the unreflec- 

tive many, who have been familiar 
with nuns from childhood, there is no 
mystery: we do not—not being 

Chestertons—ponder the strangeness 

of the street we live in. Only the priest 

cannot afford to stand with others 
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outside this wall of incomprehension. 
Sooner or later every priest has to do 
with nuns—as their chaplain, their 
confessor, their retreat preacher. 
Agnoscite quod agitis. A priest is 
trained to minister to the flock of 
Christ—to break to it the bread of 
Life, and the bread of doctrine. For 
nuns, let it be said abruptly, this 
common ministry is not enough: not 
only as the “‘J/lustrior portio gregis,” 
but too because of their special way 
of life, and of their sex within that 
special way, they need a richer fare, a 
special ministry. 

If that is simply to pose the problem, 
it is at least a step forward—from 
ignorance of its very existence— 
towards its solution. In March 1948 
the French hierarchy declared that 
“ministry to nuns is to be regarded as 
of essential importance and of a 
particularly delicate nature; it is not 
to be undertaken lightly or without 
preparation lest grave prejudice be 
caused to souls.”’ The Direction of 
Nuns is a practical application of this 
guiding principle. In their annual 
meeting of 1953 the French Conference 
for priests having charge of nuns 
treated the problem from every angle 
in a carefully planned series of papers, 
and submitted a number of practical 
resolutions. The immediate result is 
this extremely important book—read- 
ing as necessary, we should say, for 
any priest as his text-book of moral 
theology. If only for its up-to-date 
statement of the Canon Law on the 
subject, grown so extensive in the 
present decade, it is an invaluable 
work of reference. But equally funda- 
mental are the papers on the theology 
of the religious life, the history of 
women religious, and, from a Domini- 
can nun—a paper on the psychology 
of nuns. 

But it is undoubtedly Part II, 
Practice, that gives the reader his 
immediate reward. Some chapters, 
indeed, of this part, such as The 


Canonical Visitor or The Religious 
Assistant, will have a practical value 
for very few. But the chapters on 
The Chaplain and Ordinary and 
Extraordinary Confessors—the latter 
particularly—are surely the best thing 
that have been written in this neglected 
field. It is an important thing for the 
convent chaplain—especially when, as 
usually happens in Ireland, he is 
young and inexperienced—to have 
clear ideas about the extent, as well 
as about the limits of his rights 
vis-a-vis the nuns. How much more 
vital is it for the confessor of nuns to 
be surefooted in the dimly-lit ways of 
the forum internum. He must be 
qualified not only as a confessor, but 
as a confessor of women, and that of 
women in religion; still further must 
he know where the sacrament ends, 
and direction—the office, more often 
than not, of another—begins. A mag- 
nificent paper this, and surely unique 
in that the collected views of French 
convents on Confession form one of 
its sources. 

A common weakness of symposiums 
of this sort is their lack of unity, and 
therefore of cumulative impact. What 
saves, in my opinion, The Direction of 
Nuns from this defect is a pervasive 
spirit and a tone which is set from the 
very first paper of Archbishop Garone 
—the spirit, namely, of an immense 
respect towards nuns. 

The translation is by Lancelot 
Sheppard, but here and there sur- 
prises by an occasional impression of 
hasty work and unrevised. 

COLUMBA BREEN 
Jerusalem 
God’s Bandit. The Story of Don 

Orione, Father of the Poor. Douglas 

Hyde. London: Peter Davies. Pp. 

XV, 208. Price 15/-. 

Tuis story of a priest of our own day 
does credit to modern man. Here 
you see what wonders Christian love 
achieves when it really grips the heart 
of an ordinary man. Don Orione 
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always saw the image of God stamped 
on the other man, especially the 
down-at-heel, the maimed, the 
neglected. God alone knows how 
much unhappiness the world hides 
from us. Luigi Orione’s call was to 
sense it and go to its aid with the 
ruthless determination of a prospector 
in a gold rush. He knew what he 
was after. “I would put my finger 
into hell to reclaim souls.’’ He could 
not hesitate as long as there was a 
chance of doing good. He had many 
corners of that field very much to 
himself, but as the work revealed 
itself, helpers volunteered. ‘“‘For the 
rich God has provided already. You 
just go to the poor,” he told his 
nuns. 

By any standards he was an 
extraordinary man pushing love far 
beyond what you and I regard as 
normal limits. His gift was to love 
people, all people, with a rich personal 
interest which deepened in proportion 
to their misery and loneliness. The 
village lad from Piedmont tried his 
hand at becoming a Franciscan and 
then a Salesian. For a while he worked 
on the roads with his father before 
enlisting at Tortona seminary. Not yet 
twenty and still a student, he opened 
a school. Within a year he had five 
hundred pupils, had laid the foun- 
dation of the Sons of Divine 
Providence and had told off the 
Patriarch of Venice, soon to be Pius 
X, for spoiling young Perosi. Boys 
never forgot those eyes of his, ‘the 
kindest on earth,” but searching “‘just 
like a pair of headlights on a car.” He 
loved Dante almost as passionately as 
he loved the poor. His Dante scholar- 
ship won the cold Milanese to his 
cause and from Dante came his 
programme: “‘Our love has no closed 
doors.” He was full of ideas and he 
put them into operation—agricultural 
schools for peasant boys, help for 
earthquake victims, hospitals, homes 
for unwanted, a helping hand for 


down-and-outs — “always combining 
prayer with action, inspired by love, 
with no affectation, no smarminess, no 
bunk.”’ Clearly Don Orione was too 
big a figure to fit within the covers of 
a book, but this sketch is satisfying. 
Reading these pages—when a parallel 
with the gospels does not suggest 
itself—one thinks of the ardour of St. 
Paul. 
P. J. BROPHY 

Carlow 


The Sacraments on the Missions. John 
de Reeper, M.H.F. Dublin: Browne 
& Nolan, Ltd. Pp. 540. Price 40/-. 

In his preface to this book Father 
de Reeper modestly renounces any 
claim to its being a “Summa” of 
Pastoral Theology on the missions. 
He has succeeded, nevertheless, in 
bringing together within these five 
hundred pages a veritable encyclo- 
paedia of useful information on the 
administration of the sacraments. He 
deals with all the sacraments, with the 
exception of Holy Orders, and while 
he does not neglect the ordinary 
problems, he treats of problems which 
are not usually mentioned in the text- 
books. The book will be welcomed by 
missionaries for that reason, but it 
will be doubly welcome because of 
the fact that it is a handbook not of 
moral questions alone but of liturgical 
and canonical questions as well. 

Nor is the missionary the only one 
who might find it useful. Many of the 
subjects treated are by no means 
peculiar to missionary territory—to 
give a few examples: the knowledge 
required by adult converts for baptism 
and by children for First Communion, 


‘the administration of the sacraments 


to deaf-mutes and to the mentally 
retarded, the different rites of Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament and 
the requirements for each, consecra- 
tion and dedication of churches and 
oratories, privileged altars and por- 
table altars. In fact, he covers a vast 
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range of subjects, providing infor- 
mation on them that would otherwise 
only be available to a priest with a 
very up to date library. 

One must sympathise with him for 
having gone to press just before the 
latest change in the law of the 
Eucharistic fast. As the law then 
stood he gave a most clear and useful 
treatment of it. This is, however, only 
a small section of what he has on the 
sacrament of the Eucharist and the 
simplification brought about by the 
change does not affect the rest of the 
chapter. 

Any treatise on the sacraments on 
the missions must devote a great deal 
of attention to the sacrament of 
Matrimony because of the special 
difficulties it presents. Father de 
Reeper gives a very clear and com- 
prehensive treatment. His chapters on 
marriage according to the natural 
law, customary and statutory marriage 
are practical and detailed treatment of 
subjects about which most authors are 
content to state the bare principles. 
Here again, the solution of the 
dubium iuris in the impediment of 
affinity came too late to be included. 

In a book of this kind it would be 
indeed remarkable if there were not 
one or two things with which one could 
find fault. In his statement of the 
Privilegium Fidei on p. 315 he says: 
“it applies . . . to those dissolutions of 
the natural marriage bond between a 
person baptized in heresy and one 
who is certainly baptized.” In his later 
development he does not include this 
case, so I assume that there is a 
mistake in the wording here. He gives 
a very full and up to date treatment of 
the cessation of ecclesiastical laws, 
especially matrimonial impediments, 
in such circumstances as exist in many 
communist-dominated countries to- 
day. He refers to the various answers 
of the Holy Office, in 1851 and the 
two in 1949. When he translates the 
“habenda esse uti valida’ of the 


January 1949 response into English 
(on 0. 389) as “must be considered 
valid,” he does not add the note of 
caution added by Fathers Hurth and 
Vromant, i.e., in particular cases where 
the conditions were not fulfilled, they 
might be valid. Lastly, I think that 
his conclusion in regard to the 
absence of the guarantees on p. 390 
is liable to be misunderstood, i.e., a 
reader might think it applied to all 
cases in which the extraordinary form 
is used rather than to just those 
special circumstances in which eccle- 
siastical law has ceased. 

I can recommend this book to all 
missionaries. Father de Reeper needs 
no introduction to them. They are 
already acquainted with his Missionary 
Companion and know the clear and 
lucid way he has of presenting even 
the most detailed material. I repeat, 
too, that many of the subjects are not 
confined to the missions and there are 
very few priests indeed who will not 
find in it a wealth of practical 
information. 

MICHAEL KELLY 
Dalgan Park, Navan 


Seeds Of The Desert. R. Voillaume. 
London: Burns and Oates. 1955. 
Price 16/-. 

ADDRESSING an audience of ministers 

and deaconesses recently Dr. McLeod, 

the Moderator of the Church of 

Scotland’s General Assembly, said: 

“If you want holiday reading, you 

should get Seeds of the Desert, because 

I think it is the most exciting book I 

have read for a long time.’ The 

excitement is due to the book’s dealing 
briefly with the story of Father Charles 
de Foucauld, who, like St. Francis, 
will always win the admiration of 

Protestants as much or as more than 

Catholics. But if by holiday reading 

he means light reading I should ven- 

ture to disagree with Dr. McLeod. 

The book, an adaptation by Willard 

Hill of the French Au coeur des masses 
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by the Prior General of the Little 
Brothers of Jesus, is concerned with 
the life and vocation of Father de 
Foucauld and his attempts to draw up 
a rule for the little brotherhood which 
he planned to found. But this part of 
the book is only an introduction to the 
principal part, which consists of in- 
structions to the Little Brothers on 
various aspects of their vocation. 


Shorter 


Three titles just issued from the 
Catholic Truth Society of Ireland 
(Lower Abbey St., Dublin) are hopeful 
signs of a new approach to the 
pamphlet. Typography and cover 
design have until now received little 
attention from C.T.S.I.,but Dom Mark 
Tierney’s Advent (32 pp., 3d) has a 
cover to compare with the best, a 
bold artistic design of appropriate 
liturgical inspiration. This of itself 
will draw inquirers to even the dullest 
pamphlet rack (that is supposing it 
can be seen!). Discipline in the Home 
and School (6d) and The Adolescent in 
the Modern World (6d) are the first 
in a series in preparation on problems 
of our times. The idea is good and the 
two pamphlets published augur well 
for the success of the series. In both, 
however, the title is cumbrous. Mr. 
Pigott’s Discipline in the Home and 
School is written out of a life’s 
experience as teacher and Professor 
of Education. Corporal punishment, 
which the author defends with the 
necessary safeguards and limitations, 
is only a part of the discipline en- 
visaged by the title. Father Birch’s 
The Adolescent in the Modern World 
is an informed essay on the problems 
of youth today. He understands the 
younger generation and writes 
positively and hopefully, stressing the 
need for ideals and for trust. All three 
pamphlets are recommended. 


These instructions—dealing for ex 
ample with such subjects as poverty” 
prayer, love and unity, work—have a 
permanent value not only for the 
Little Brothers for whom they were 
written, but for all who are striving 
towards the cultivation of virtue. 


JOSEPH CUNNANE 
Tuam 


Notices 


Cheshire, V.C. (Russell Braddon, 
London: Evans, 12/6). The story of the 
famous airman told by a non-Catholic 
journalist. It is well-told, and the 
account of Cheshire’s conversion is 
put down objectively. There are some 
forty photographs including a really 
terrifying one of Nagasaki after the 
bomb which Cheshire helped to 
launch, the experience that changed 
his mind radically. Both Cheshire’s 
and Braddon’s descriptions of this 
awful event are noteworthy. 

Dans le Christ total. (Monseigneur 
Guerry, Paris: Desclée de Brouwer). 
These meditations on the Church as 
the Mystical Body of the Total Christ 
are characterised by freshness, clarity 
and comprehensiveness of vision. An 
earlier collection of meditations by 
Monseigneur Guerry has reached its 
twelfth printing. He has been com- 
pared to Abbot Marmion, and the 
comparison is not unfair. The preacher 
will find plenty of good material here. 

C’Est Vheure des Saints. (Maria 
Winowska, Paris: Bonne Presse). This 
is a set of seven biographies of saints 
of our time ‘who have had to the 
point of anguish a sense of respon- 
sibility for others.’’ They are: Blessed 
Vincent Pallotti, St. Vincent-Marie 


Strambi, Blessed Thérése Couderc, 
Mother Marie-Ignace Melin, St. Pius 
X, St. Joan, St. Maria Goretti. A 
fairly full account is given of the first 
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four. The author brings out the fact 
that all seven are Marian souls. The 
writing is lively and enthusiastic with 
flashes of humour, as, for example, the 
description of the director who caused 
so much trouble in the astonishing 
story of Blessed Thérese’s trials, 
because he had une certaine prédilec- 
tion pour les noms a particule. This 
book is of particular interest from the 
point of view of the combining of con- 
templation and apostolate. 

Logic for All (Richard Bodkin, 
C.M., Cork: Mercier Press, 3/6) is an 
abbreviation of the author’s ABC of 
Logic now out of print. A_ useful 
textbook for an elementary course in 
Logic. 

Psychology for All. (Peter Dempsey, 
O.F.M.Cap., Cork: Mercier Press, 
3/6). The author treats of the human 
soul from the point of view of its 
activities: Vision, Hearing, Remem- 
bering, Imagination, Emotion, Think- 
ing, Willing. A final chapter draws the 
threads together. A very readable 
little book, warmly written, but in no 
way purporting to be a substitute for 
a manual of psychology. 

The Ethics of Brain Surgery. (Edited 
by Dom Peter Flood, O.S.B., Cork: 
Mercier Press, 1955, 5/-). A translation 
by M. G. Carroll of the number of 
Cahiers Laennec entitled La Psycho- 
Chirurgie, with a foreword by Dom 
Peter Flood. There are three articles 
by medical specialists and a fourth by 
a theologian. Of the medical articles 
that by Dr. Bertagna, Chef de clinique, 
of the Paris Faculty of Medicine, is of 
particular interest, since it gives a very 
complete summary of the effects, 
especially in the moral sphere, of 
brain operations. There is a lowering 
of the sense of moral value which is 
certainly disquieting. In the theological 
article, Father Tesson, S.J. allows the 
operation within strict limits. In a 
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brief introduction that is full of 
matter Dom Peter Flood expresses 
“the most serious doubts as to the 
lawfulness of this operation.” The 
moral side of the question is not 
dealt with very fully, and the French 
title is perhaps more accurate than 
the English. But an article such as that 
of Dr. Bertagna gives the moralist 
what he wants most—the material for 
the application of principle. 

Saint Andrew Sunday Missal. (Gas- 
par Lefebvre, O.S.B., Bruges. Avail- 
able from all Catholic booksellers, 
Prices from 11/6 (plastic binding) to 
30/-). This is a Sunday edition of the 
well-known Saint Andrew Daily Missal 
with many improvements, chief being 
90 engravings by Bruno Groenendaal, 
O.S.B. which do illustrate the text; 
full text of Holy Week ceremonies; 
generous addition of occasional 
prayers for Stations, Benediction, ete. 
Layout is clear, the type easy to read, 
format fits the modern pocket or 
handbag. The plastic binding (11/6) 
is delightful to handle. The translation 
of Scripture is from the Westminster 
Version. 

Seeing the Faith: Some Suggestions 
for Visual Aids for Teachers of 
Religion. (Edited by F. O. Edwards, 
S.J. Burns & Oates. 21/-) is a collection 
of religious visual aids for senior child- 
ren compiled by a number of English 
Jesuit teachers. The aids, most of 
which are of the cut-out type, include 
movable picture diagrams, doctrinal 
models, dioramas, home-made maps, 
games, scale models, peepshows, elec- 
trical devices and model theatre. They 
illustrate such subjects as Grace, 
Heaven, Hell, Purgatory, the Mass, 
Real Presence, Redemption, Sacra- 
ments, Virtues, etc. Most of the book 
consists of practical instructions on 
the making of these aids. There are 
forty-two pages of illustrations. 
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